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The American Catalogue 


The new volume of the American Cata- 
logue will cover the period July 1, 1884, to June 
30, 1890. 

The edition will be 1250 copies only, and 
there will be no reissue. Subscriptions will be 
received at $10 in parts ($2.50 extra for A. L. A. 
half leather binding), payable one-half in advance, 
balance on delivery. 

This work is indispensable to the bookstore 


or library. 


About 100 copies each remain of the Sub- 
ject Catalogue of 1876 (of which 250 more than 
of the Author Catalogue were printed) and of 
the Catalogue of 1876-84. Price, $12.50, sheets; 
$15, half leather, each. 

THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL SrT.), N. Y. 
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VoL. 15 SEPTEMBER, 1890. No. 9. 
C: A. Cutrtrer, PaAut L. Forp, £ditors. Proprietary Libraries also are different, but we 

| fancy that they do not desire to be set off by 

THe White Mountain meeting of the American | themselves ; they can get profit enough from the 
Library Association which has just closed is, all | deliberations of the others. But there is one 


agree, the most important yet held. 
effort to secure the attendance of Trustees was 
most successful. Twenty-eight were there, and 
took an active part in the proceedings, which will 
have far-reaching results. The Trustees’ Section 
organized by them will secure their presence here- 
after. The assurance they intend to send to the 
Trustees who did not come that their observation 
on the present occasion convinces them that the 
annual meetings of the Association are not, as 
some have ignorantly supposed, junketing excur- 
sions, but hard-working and profitable deliber- 
ative meetings held by men full of enthusiasm 
for and devotion to their work, and urging all 
governing bodies of libraries to facilitate in every 
way the attendance of librarians and their assis- 
tants, cannot fail to enlarge the numbers at future 
And the movement suggested by a 
chiefly by 


meetings. 
Trustee and successfully promoted 
Trustees for an endowment fund, of which the 
income only shall be used for the necessary pur- 
poses of the Association, will provide means for 
the accomplishment of work which the Associ- 
ation has time and again declared to be neces- 
sary, yet never could without such help accom- 
plish. No one thing done at any meeting will have 
such an effect as this, if it shall be —as we have 
no doubt it will be — carried out successfully. But 
all that we have been doing hitherto has led up to 
this result, demonstrated its need and justice, and 
shall be 
We have 
been learning what needs to be done and how it 
We shall continue learning, 


prepared us to make whatever fund 


collected in the highest degree useful. 


needs to be done. 
but the experience we have gained will make us 
better custodians of a working fund than we 
should have been 


Philadelphia in 1876. 


when we first assembled in 


Tue importance of the Trustees’ action ought 
not to cause us to overlook the foundation of a 
College Section this year, following the precedent 
of the State Library Section, born at St. Louis. 
The College Libraries have needs and interests 
differing in many respects as radically from the 
Free Public Libraries as have the State Libraries. 


The special 





class of libraries which have never had due recog- 


nition in our meetings, because their librarians 
have been too retiring to speak up for themselves. 
would 


We mean the small libraries, or, as they 


better be called for a section name, the Town 


Libraries. If they had an organization of their 
own, and could meet by themselves, in addition 
to attending the general sessions of the Associ- 
ation, they would have more courage to exchange 
their experiences and state their difficulties, and 
would learn how to improve their methods of ad- 
The of 


books feels, when with 


ministration. Size imposes. custodian 
three or four thousand 
the keepers of one hundred thousand, that they 


| regard his trout 


wil les as trivial and disdain his 
devices, and he sits silent and tries to pick out 
something applicable to his case from papers 
whose writers have an entirely different class in 
mind. He is mistaken, to be sure. The other 
librarians would gladly listen to him and help him, 
if they could. But can they? Certainly not as 
well as he and his like can help one another, 
Che other librarians cannot enter into his feelings 
fully, unless they have been in his place. 


Mr. HOAR secured an amendment to the clause 
placing on the free list books imported for public 
libraries and the libraries of educational institu- 
As it 


authorized to import books free of duty, not only 


tions. is amended, such institutions are 
for their own libraries but for their professors. 
This 


an unfair discrimination against the poorer uni- 


removes what has long been considered 


versities and colleges of thiscountry. The richer 
generally have an abundant library fund, so that 
whatever the professors ask, within reasonable 
limits, is purchased. This often constitutes a very 
strong attraction to draw away successful teach- 
ers, when they are offered places no better paid 
in the richer institutions. In Harvard, for in- 
stance, no professor needs to lay out money on 
books, except of general literature for personal 
and family use ; while in several large universi- 


ties even now many professors have to make 


considerable outlays for the purchase of the 


‘* tools of their trade,” It is still worse in many 
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colleges, where the library collections amount to | 


nothing worthy of consideration. The new tariff 
furnishes some relief, by exempting from duty 
books published entirely in other languages than 
English. Mr. Hoar adds to this by exempting a 


professor's purchases of English books from duty 


equally with those of the institution in which he | 


teaches. 


CLEANLINESS is next to godliness ! said a bish- 
op. It is next to education too, thought a libra- 
rian, and insisted that children should not come 
into the clean and carpeted reading-room with 
muddy shoes, with hands that would soil the il- 

papers of which they are so fond, and 
es that would not harmonize with their 
ads. The 


is were at first compelled and then al- 


lustrated 
with fa 
leaned h A wash-room was provided. 
lite urchti 


vash before coming into the library. 


| superb “ Bibliografia Mexicano de Siglo 


| Guatemala in 


\ wed, for they soon ceased to regard | 


il as anh 


nposition and came to look upon it asa 


privilege —as great fun, in fact. Indeed they 


would have liked nothing better than to take | 


complete baths, ifthe bowl had been atub. This 
may seem a little matter, but it is worthy the 
serious attention of every one in charge of a free 
library 
better preservation of the books ina library where 


in a city. For, to say nothing of the 
such a custom prevails, consider what the educa- 
tional effect upon the children must be, both of 
feeling the pleasure of being clean and then of 


realizing that there is something that must be | 


respected and treated carefully, especially where, 
as in the library which we have in mind, the 


most strict order is enforced in the most kindly | 


manner. 


ever so little to civilize the street Arab. 


Ir is generally acknowledged that nowhere in 
the world is there as much attention paid to bibli- 


ography as in North America. But in 


: 
ten years South America has made great arl- ‘ ; 
| to acknowledge their receipt. 


vances, and a survey of their bibliographical pub- 


lications must convince all librarians that the 


literature of our Southern neighbors must soon | 


more attention than has hitherto been 
given to it. Brazil has for three years published 


a magazine entitled, ‘‘ Bibliografia Brazileira,” 


receive 


and for even a longer period the “ Revista Bibli- 
ografica, Organo de Libreria ;" while, in addition 


to these two periodicals, the ‘‘ Diccionario 


Bibliografico Brazileiro,”” by Blake, and Galvas’ 


and de Gama's ‘‘ Catalogo” have appeared. 


It is no slight matter to have done | 





[ September, "go. 
Since 1878, the ‘‘ Anuario Bibliografico de la 
Republica Argentina” has been edited yearly by 
A. N. Viola. In Peru the ‘‘ Boletin Bibliografico ” 
For 
has Beristain y Souza’s very rare “ Bibliotica 


was begun in 1878. Mexico, not only 
Americano Setentrional” been republished, but J. 
first part of his 
XVI.” 
Brigham has appended a list of books relating to 
his book on that 
Bandelier has published his notes on the ‘* Bibli- 
The 


most important addition, however, to the means 


G. Icazbalceta has issued the 


country, and 


ography of Yucatan and Central America.” 


for a knowledge of the literature of these coun- 
tries, so far as this country is concerned, are the 
special bibliographical chapters contained in the 
eighth volume of Justin Winsor’s ‘‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of America,” a work too well 
But in 
spite of all these publications, the literature of 


known to need special mention here. 


the Latin-American countries is a difficult one to 
follow, both from the little connection between 
them and this country, as well as the difference 
in language. Ina recent volume on the anthol- 
ogy of South America, the claim was made that 
its literature was far richer and more worthy of 
study than that of the United States. Few libra- 
rians are perhaps prepared to even give an opinion 
but that in 
better prepared 


on this, but there seems little doubt 
the future they will have to be 
to supply both books and information concerning 


these countries. 


Communications. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 
Wuy is it that so many librarians fail to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of reports, pamphlets, etc., 


| coming from other libraries? 


| one half the libraries. 
the last | 


We have sent out a number of different things 
the past ;year,and have had replies from about 
Some six weeks ago we 
sent to 87 libraries an account of the “ Opening 
Exercises.” 39 librarians have been kind enough 
No word has come 


| from the others, though they are the larger insti- 


tutions of the country. 
Is it possible (as has been suggested) that the 


| large libraries do not wish to exchange with the 


smaller institutions, or is it mere carelessness on 


| the part of the person in charge? 


If the former, I should be inclined to strike 
from the mailing list the names of all those who 
refuse this little attention to detail ; and if the 
latter, it can do no harm to bring the matter to 
the attention of delinquents. 

What is the experience of other librarians in 
this particular ? FRANK P, Hii. 
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FICTION IN 


VEW VORK APPRENTICE i RAR} 
He must be a poor creature, indeed, who fears 


demoralization from reading a good novel ; and 


when I say “‘ good”’ I mean, of course, in a rela- 
tive sense, as all sublunary good must be. One 


man’s meat is another man’s poison, and the 


novel that one person finds trashy exactly suits | 


the mental development of another. Of course, 





every librarian will admit that all books which, 
by general consent, are agreed to be immoral, 
should be rigorously excluded, but where literary 
experts of equal ability differ, who is to decide? 





utside of this comparatively narrow field the 





widest liberty should be y»wed. If the college- 


} ‘ 


bred maiden finds Mrs. Southworth’s novels “ sen- 
sational”’ and thinks Henry James’ psychological 
essays (usually classed as fiction) are the only cor- 
rect thing, she should remember that the poor 
sewing-girl is neither fitted by education nor by 
her surroundings to enjoy Henry James, but, on 
the contrary, finds them insufferably dreary, and 
that the novels of a Southworth or Holmes bright 
cheerless garret. 


New York 


en many an evening in her 


] 1 


What harm will they do her? The 


girl, however poor, is generally sensible enough 
to take all she reads with a grain of salt, and is 
not at all carried away by the supposed “‘ false 
views of life” such books are assumed (o contain. 
She reads for amusement, and these books serve 
that end. By and by she will tire of them and 


If ye 


the better book first, you are committing the mis- 


seek something better. u expect her to read 


take of trying to feed an infant on beafsteak in- 


stead of the food adapted to its condition. In 
the reading of books, as in religion, there must 


be “ milk for babes and meat for strong men, 
J. SCHWARTZ. 


Rm ,OMTUAr ST 


iiik BA 4.2 iV AAK 


SOME years ago a comparison by classes of 
the book-circulation for one year proved that of 
f 


the class of Fiction to be about 52 per cent. of 


the whole. This was before the publication of 
Mr. Noyes’ classed catalogue, which tended to in- 
works in other 


crease the demand for lepart- 


ments of literature, and it is estimated that, at 
present, about half the circulation is Fiction, 


the proportion of books in the library be! nging 


o this class being 20 per cent. 
A catalogue of this class (1881), with supple- 


ment to 1884 in one vol. unbound, is sold for 


so cents, lists of further additions being published 
in occasional bulletins. As Juvenile Litera- 
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ture” is not classed separately, the stories of 
such writers as Adams, Alger, Fosdick, Mayne 
Reid, etc., are included in Fiction, and are freely 
circulated in the belief that they supplant the 
dime novel, and that the boys who read them 
will soon advance to such authors as Cooper and 
Scott 


man in History, or to the wide range of instruc- 


in Fiction, to Coffin, Prescott and Park- 


tive reading in Travel or Biography that is apt to 
be suggested in reading works of fiction 

Some may doubt whether a liberal allowance 
of such writers as Alger and ‘* Optic " would lead 
to better things, but I do not hesitate to say that, 
so far as an observation of twenty years in our 
library enables one to judge, it is the case with 
Most Ameri- 
can boys have an instinctive love of incident and 
They 
inherit it from a warlike ancestry — American, 


the majority of our boy readers. 
adventure, which is not very surprising. 


English, or Norse——and they like stories with 


plenty of action. After acourse of “ The sol- 


dier boy,” ‘‘ Brave old salt,” ‘‘Frank on a 


gunboat,” and in various other positions assigned 


him by the chronicler of his fortunes, most of our 
} 


ys call for something better. The great point 


is to establish a Aadit of reading. This being 


formed, and with a library full of books by the 
best authors, it is our experience that the boys 
are apt to seek them. We are often asked at 
the delivery desk to recommend some good au- 
thor or book, and such requests are granted with 
pleasure to the extent of our ability. 


One boy used to come in every Saturday after- 


noon, this being the only time in the week al- 
»wed him for miscellaneous reading. He took 
the usual course from the lightest of the stories 


for boys up to Scott, and thence to lives of some 
of the characters mentioned, such as King Rich- 
ard in “Ivanhoe,” etc. Another employed in 
the library as errand-boy, whom I remember as a 
devourer of stories out of business hours, is now 
a man of business, a life member of the library 
and a great reader in various departments of liter- 
ature, securing in this way an education which 
lack of time did not permit him to obtain at an 
age when most boys are in school. 

[hese are but single instances among many 
which lead to the conviction that the reading of 
light works of fiction by boys is better than no 
reading, and that its tendency is to cultivate a 
that will, in 


taste for literature turn, demand 


something better. 
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There may be a few confirmed novel-readers 
who read nothing else, but these would do but 
little reading were there no novels printed, so 
that the library probably does well in supplying 
them good works of this class. Tired men of 
business also seek change of thought and tempo- 
rary forgetfulness of their cares in Dumas or 
some equally fascinating writer. At present 
probably Howells is as widely read as any writer 
of fiction. Wallace’s “ Ben-Hur” was more in 
demand for a long time after its publication than 
any single publication now in mind, excepting 
perhaps, Miss Olcott's ‘‘ Litthe women.” Hently 
is very popular among the boys, and Mesdames 
Holmes, Stephens, Southworth and Argles have 
many admirers. It would seem, especially of 
late, that unusual care and discrimination should 
be used in selecting works of fiction for circula- 
tion from public libraries, when one is obliged to 
exclude books by writers as widely known as 
Habberton and Tolstoi. W. A. BARDWELL. 


WORCESTER FREE +UBLIC LIBRARY. 

I suppose that almost all librarians and the 
great majority of sensible persons consider it 
desirable that a considerable portion of every 
public library should consist of novels and stories 
for the young. 

Literature of this kind is of the greatest value 
in cultivating the imagination, in conveying in- 
struction regarding men and things, in arousing 
feeling, in creating sympathy among persons 
engaged in diverse occupations and occupying 
different social positions and living in different 
countries, and, more than all, in awakening or 
reviving moral impulses. 

Good novels and stories render also a most 
desirable service to individuals and communi- 
ties in affording them refreshment and recrea- 
tion. 

There are two theories which mainly govern 
librarians and library authorities in putting stories 
intu public libraries. 

lease bear in mind that I am not speaking of 
stockholders’ or mercantile libraries, but of those 
supported by public moneys. 

First theory: Put in everything not positively 
immoral. Many of the advocates of this theory 
would add that it is important to use at the same 
time whatever educational influences are at hand 
to raise the taste of readers and the character of 
books read. 

The second theory claims that it is best to 
avoid the lowest classes of books, even if they 
are not immoral, and to keep up a somewhat 





high standard in purchases — a standard, however, 
varying with the comparative condition of con- 
stituencies in intelligence and education. 

There is a third theory which one library pur- 
sues, namely, that under the charge of Mr. Kite, 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, which is not to buy 
any novels, even such as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
I presume, however, that Mr. Kite even would 
buy for his library the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
the Parables of the New Testament. Perhaps 
he would buy sop’s fables. I am a believer in 
acting on the second theory, and aim to make 
my own library more and more exclusively educa- 
tional every year. 

Still I think it best to have some exciting books 
both for old and young in my library, for the sake 
of making readers of the less highly educated 
portions of the community, and for keeping out 
of mischief persons who do not enjoy reading un- 
less it is highly spiced. 

Real stories should have a place in libraries 
even if they are not particularly intellectual, if 
healthful in tone and calculated to lead readers 
to form good resolutions. Evil communications 
corrupt good morals, and so do bad companions 
when met with in books; but association with 
good boys and girls and men and women in life 
and in books is very improving. 

How shall we go to work to secure the desi- 
rable ends of having only good books in libraries 
and of confining reading as far as possible to 
books which it is desirable should be read? 

In the first place do not put books (about the 
propriety of buying which there can be doubt) 
into a library until commendatory notices of 
them have appeared in the best literary journals, 
or until you have examined them yourself. You 
may lose, in pursuing this course, a certain 
amount of reputation for enterprise ; but if the 
librarian is enterprising himself, the danger in this 
direction is small. 

That course has been pursued in Worcester for 
many years without, in so far as I know, a single 
complaint. 

It seems to me practicable for librarians who 
have to select large numbers of novels, and have 
all needful bibliographical facilities at hand, and 
who are also careful in making selections, to help 
less fortunate custodians. Why should not the 
American Library Association appoint a com- 
mittee which should issue once a fortnight a 
printed list of good stories and novels to be sent 
| to every member of the Association ? 

Would it not be good work for the new State 
Library Commission, soon to become operative in 
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Massachusetts, to prepare and disseminate such | community which draws 65 per cent. of fiction to 


lists ? 


35 of ‘‘ solid” matter is devoting 65 per cent. of 


I always have novels in the French language | its reading time or energy to fiction, is as if one 


read, or at any rate carefully examined, before I 
decide into what department of the library to 
place them. 

Most large libraries buy many books which 
should not be circulated excepting under super- 
vision. Such books are placed in such a part of 
the libraries that they will only be given out on 
personal application and after consideration. 

After novels and stories have been bought, how 
can you regulate the reading of them? By using 
yourselves, and by encouraging parents and read- 
ers to use, good lists of books, such as the Sar- 
gents’ ‘* Reading for the Young” and annotated 
bulletins such as those that are regularly issued 
by the Hartford Library Association, the Boston 
Athenzum, and the Free Public Library, Wor- 
cester. 

Issue printed lists of books occasionally if you 
cannot record all your purchases in a periodically 
published bulletin. Procure lists of this kind 
issued by other libraries for the use of your read- 
ers. It is the intention of the library in Quincy, 
Massachusetts, I learn from a letter received from 
its librarian, soon to issue some fresh lists of good 
books. 

Keep pleasant and accomplished assistants and 
give them time to help persons in the selection of 
books, or let the librarian in small places do that 
work himself. Let trustees see to it that librari- 
ans and assistants have time to do this kind of 
work. 

Do not allow users of a library to change 
novels or stories oftener than twice aweek. Get 
teachers interested to help you interest children 
in good reading. SAMUEL SWETT GREEN. 

WUINNEA POLIS (MINN.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

PRESUMABLY it has ceased to be profitable to 
discuss the propriety or necessity of fiction. In 
the public library to-day fiction is—a fact. How- 
ever 

1. I do not believe it so momentous a fact as 
some alarmists, upon percentage of circulation, 
make out; for a work of fiction is read through 
in perhaps one-fifth of the time required for any 
other; it must therefore circulate five times to 
one of the other, before absorbing an equal 
amount of attention from the community. The 
circulation of fiction should therefore be estima- 
ted upon a different basis from that of the rest of 
the library. It should have a different unit. It 


is the small coin of literature. To say that a 








should say that 65 per cent. of pence exchanging 
to 35 per cent. of pounds represents just this pro- 
portion of volume of business transacted by each. 
To arrive at the relative amount of attention the 
community is giving to fiction, the 65 per cent. 
showid be divided by 5 and the result then com- 
pared with 35. 

2. Yet I think that, considering the amount of 
attention it does receive, printed catalogues treat 
it too slightingly. The popular reader begins 
with it; he is least of all competent to locate the 
worth or the interest of a book. He is the per- 
son who most needs direction and suggestion, and 
is ata time when most likely to receive it hos- 
pitably, before he has fixed his affections. He 
is the one, therefore, for whom the printed cata- 
logue should be fullest and most su gestive. In- 
stead of which his is the department which, as a 
rule, is catalogued most meagrely — a mere title- 
a-liner ; while the scholar, who has learned to 
use his card catalogue and the higher aids, is apt 
to be graced with a printed list of at least ‘‘ me- 
dium” fulness, The Boston Library Fiction List 
is an example of what both justice and effica- 
cy demand for the reader of fiction. In our 
own case, we shall not, for a long time, print 
more that a Finding List of our general depart- 
ments. But we are getting out a new edition of 
our fiction and juvenile list in which every 
title is to be extended in full, and which is to con- 
tain historical and local notes and groupings 
based upon those in the Boston List. 

3. I believe that a fair effort on the part of the 
library to give dignity to this department by 
means such as t above would be an ample an- 
swer toa dema.d for frasAy fiction, if it would 
not cancel such demand altogether. I hesitate 
to speak emphatically in a matter where older ex- 
perience has succumbed. But I do /ee/ emphat- 
ically (1) that a public library is justifiable only 
as a part of our educational system ; (2) that it 
is no part of our educational system to provide 
people with flabby mental nutriment ; and (3) that 
unless our public libraries draw the line absolutely 
at what they believe to be of educational value 
they will forfeit the confidence of the better 
minds in the community. Of course I do not 
mean by ‘“‘ educational” merely systematically 
improving literature. But I do mean to exclude 
merely flabby literature. The flabby is a step re 
moved from the vicious; but logically itis as 
alien to the purpose for which a library is estab- 
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lished to admit the one as the other. Of course 
flabby books are admitted of a supposed neces- 
sity — to attract the reader who has not read at all, 
or who has formed a taste for only that class of lit- 
erature and must be tolled by it in order to be 
wheedled into something better. Our American 
public hardly needs to be wheedled into the read- 
ing habit ; it reads too many books, not too few. 
I wish I could say that our practice pictured our 
convictions in this matter. I fear we have com- 
promised somewhat. But I am conscious of an 
inward blush when I tell a person that I have put 
a book into the library, paid for with the public 
money, and then advise him not to read it ! 

4. What applies to flabby literature applies, I 


think, to the latest new novel, while still the “ la- 
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Either 
approved author should be bought until it is six 
at one copy 
placed in the reading-rooms for the sake of those 
The six 


best works 


test new novel.” no novel not of an 


months old, or, most, should be 


who need it for a literary estimate. 
months’ still 
afloat and the interest fresh inthe class of readers 


rule would leave the 
whom the library is most anxious to supply. 
Not in the fashionable society — whose curiosity 
But fashion- 
able society can afford to buy its novels fast, as 


was roused with the first review. 
it must be content to buy its fast novels ; or at 
least it should encourage circulating libraries to 
supply it, not expect to draw upon the educa- 
tional fund of the community. 

HERBERT PUTNAM. 


BEING A LIBRARIAN,—III. 


THE professions are those callings in which the | 


outfit is a certain hnical knowledge, and the 


work is to bring this knowledge to bear upon the 
practical needs cf mankind. The mere scholar 


acquires knowledge and perhaps disseminates it; 


the professional man uses it in the service of his | 


fellow men who are without it. 
Librarianship has not to any great extent been 
regarded as a profession, the majority of libra- 
rians, counting all who bear the title, being em- 
ployed in small libraries where the duties seem 
no more professional than those of the postmas- 
ter. Handing out books and keeping the record 
of the loans, covering books and pasting labels 
in them—these seem to the outsider to be the 
functions of the librarian in these small libraries. 
And in larger ones, as they have often been con- 
ducted, the functions seem to be about the same, 
except that they are exercised on a larger scale. 
Some librarians have been looked upon as pro- 
fessional men because they were widely known 
s writers or public speakers, their librarianship 
itself not counting for much in the reckoning. 
But now we see librarianship being put for- 
ward as a profession, second to none in honor 
and usefulness, because equal to any in its de- 
mands for technical training and learning. What 
is the meaning of this claim? Certainly not that 
all care of libraries should be regarded as profes- 
that the 
the community 


librarian must 
with the 
clergyman, the physician, the lawyer, the archi 
For 


sional work, so town 


necessarily rank in 


tect. Here we perceive a vital distinction. 


while each of these other professions presupposes | 


1 liberal education and a fair amount of technical 
training in all who exercise it, in no matter how 


narrow a field, librarianship, as has been said 

| above, does not, for the reason principally that 
| it cannot command it by any adequate emclu- 
} ment. 


Admitti 
and the other professions, can it be shown that it 
This 


is the task before us — to answer this question in 


| ng this difference between librarianship 


still has a claim to the title of profession ? 


the affirmative. To begin with, then, we make a 


distinction between professional librarians and 
perfunctory librarians. The latter must consti- 
tute the most numerous class, but not the repre- 
sentative class. Librarianship is essentially what 


And 


because they are finding in this calling scope for 


the professional librarians make it. it is 


the most eminent attainments and a field for the 
highest intellectual service of the community, that 
the calling is being properly recognized as a pro- 
fession. A glance at the outfit of the profes- 
sional librarian will serve to show the justice of 
First of all 


i 
the librarian must 
that 


tains to books ; not only in the literary history of 


this recognition. 


be versed in bibliology, i. ¢., in all per- 


the world, but in book-lore in its material aspect, 


including printing, book-binding, etc., and in 
bibliography, or a knowledge of imprints and edi- 
Connected closely with this field of special 


‘caviare to the gen- 


tions. 
knowledge, most of which is ‘ 
eral,” is linguistics, in which the librarian must 
also be something of an adept. It is not essen- 
tial that he be a philologist, thoroughly familiar 
with the technique of any special language or 
languages, but he must have a trained linguistic 
faculty (implying at least a grounding in the 
classics), so that he can deal with books in various 


languages, including unfamiliar ones, readin 
| languag g 

















them sufficiently to enable him to catalogue and 


classify them properly, and to direct readers in 
If he can add to this a thorough fa- 


will 


their use. 
uages he 





miliarity with several modern lan 


ies. 





be the more useful in various capaci 


Still further, it is in a certain sense required 


of the librarian that he have a good working 


knowledge of all departments of literature and 


science; not only such a smattering as may have 


been acquired in a school and college education, 


but an acquaintance with the progress and de- 


of ll 


velopment knowledge in all these depart- 
ments; a keeping abreast of the times, so that 
he may not simply give the names of the newer 
books, but discuss intelligently the new theories 
advanced, and estimate rightly the importance of 
Not that 
rict definition of his functions, 
fulfil- 


will find him self 


additions to knowledge. all this is 


t 
t 


called for in any s 


but it is made necessary for the complete 


ment of the relations in which he 


placed to the scholars and students whom he will 
be called on to assist and direct in their reading. 

So far the more scholarly requirements of the 
position, There remain to be noted the tech 
nical. The librarian must familiar with the 
history and status of his work as an art. The 
hous.ug and care of books, the arrangement of 


shelving, classification and cataloguing, keeping 


records — under these heads are a thousand spe 
cifications, in regard to which he should be able 
t others, past and 


» profit by the experience of 


Oo 





present. this end he must be familiar with 


l 


» the name of profession might be withheld 





the ot 


terature his profession. A few years 


ag‘ 


from librarianship on the ground that it had no 


lit 
it 


erature. 


When the patriarchs of the profes- 
had 
ut 


Then 


t 
t 


sion now living began their work, they 


f this sort to fall 


almost nothing o back upon, 


were thrown upon their own resources. 
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ame the Librarian’s Manual, the work of Dr 
G 1, one of those patriarchs; and from act 
the sea the monumental works of 1 Ed 
wards Memoirs of Libraries ’’ an Town 
Libraries,” to read through the three volumes of 
which were almost a complete professional ed 
cation. Later began our new era, with the 
FICTION IN FRE 
BY 7 
rue subject of Fiction in Free Libraries has 
been discussed at least once before at a previous 


iation, and as it 


of 


Conference of the Library Asso 
byect 


which doubtless, in the 


is a opinion 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Library Associa 


tion, London, October, 1 


rt 
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Bureau of Education’s ‘‘ Special Report,” the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, now itself a small library, and 


i 


its numerous European imitations and compeers 


Who shall say we have now no literature An 
embarrassment of riches, rather; but st# it is all 


in place, as showing the progress of the profes 
sion, if some of it is now superseded and out 


grown. The tyro will always be trying experi- 


ments and starting schemes, the failure of which 
the professional librarian could have predicted 
from the first. 


There remains to be mentioned the crowning 











evidence that librarianship is a profession — its 
professional school. For four years now this 
school has been in existence, and its graduates 
have found a ready demand for their services 
hey have gone out with a large measure of that 
equipment of which we have spoken, and whet 
ever they have gone they have tended to th 
discrediting of the perfunctory librarian. Peop 
are losing faith in the idea that ‘‘ an mr 
a library,” and are coming more ar re to 
demand in those who s the in t rar 
work that special! training, cou, with genera 
ulture, which is looked for in all the profe 

ith this public appreciation of the pos 

ind demands of a true professional librarianshi, 
there is coming slowly but surely a readiness t 
‘ pay the bills.” When perfunctory librarianshiy 
was accepted as sufficient, and where it is now so 
accepted, the emoluments of the office were and 
are small. Buta steady growth in the am 
of librarians’ salaries is one of the encour: 
signs of the times. There will alwa b me 
disproportion between these salaric and =the 
incomes from the other professions, the attra 


» book-lovers 


tiveness of the work t insuring a 
supply of eligible candidates beyond the demand, 
even with the rapid increase in the number of 
positions, Librarians must always take their 
pay partly in the enjoyment of their work and 
partly in tl satisfaction coming trom working 
hard fy» mo pu lo the mere money- 
getter the doors of this profession may appro 
priately bear the inscription, Procul 0, procul este, 
pr "i WILLIAM I. FLETCHER. 
E LIBRARIES.* 
ASON, 
some member no amount Jiscussion will 
er sett! perhaps I may be expected in r 
Vi the discussion t \ mething new — 
to present the matter in a fresh light I shal 
try 
Hitherto this question of fiction has mainly 
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been argued between those who consider all fic- 
tion foul or useless and those who see no harm 
in itatall. Let us seek a middle course. The 
fact that, in some free libraries the proportion of 
fiction @ other classes is over 80 per cent. 
has led librarians to think that something be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent. is the proper propor- 
tion of fiction, and you occasionally read in a 
library report that the issue of fiction has been 
only 58 per cent. or 56 per cent., as the case may 
be. This inclination to consider between soand 
60 per cent. of fiction as an ideal state of things, 
arises mainly from the circumstance that the 
lowest recorded percentage lies between these 
figures, and it is not in any way the result of in- 
quiry into the relations which the several classes 
of literature should bear to each other. 

To know what position fiction should occupy 
in the returns of our reading, we must first as- 
certain what position it occupies in literature it- 
self. The reading ought to be considered in the 
light of the provision. 

In the search for the ideal library — perhaps as 
unfindable as the hundred best books —in which 
each class of literature should bear a just pro- 
portion to the others, I made free with the re- 
ports of 25 free libraries in England and Scotland. 

I confined my attention to the lending depart- 
ments of these libraries, as being more free from 
the operation of local causes in the selection of 
the books. 

The 25 comprise some of the largest free 
libraries in the country, and some of the smallest. 
Some of the towns and cities are engaged in 
shipbuilding; some in the manufacture of cotton, 
of boots and other articles; some are engaged in 
everything, and others in nothing in particular. 
They are scattered up and down Great Britain, 
and all the libraries have been established long 
enough to entitle us to consider them for all 
practical purposes as formed. I am not going 
to give the names of the places, as it is no part 
of my plan to subject myself to the abuse of 25 
enraged librarians. I guarantee my figures to be 
as correct as the official reports. 

The 25 libraries together contained 414,443 
volumes. Of these 22,805 belonged to Theolo- 
gy, Philosophy and Ecclesiastical History ; Biog- 
raphy numbered 33,395 ; History, Voyages and 
Travels amounted to 63,690; Education, Poli- 
tics and Commerce to 9245; Arts, Sciences and 
Natural History to 46,863; Poetry and the 
Drama to 13,970; Miscellaneous literature, such 
as Essays, Collected Works and Encyclopedias, 
to 68,128 ; and Fiction to 156,337. 





For convenience I reduced these figures, and 
made them applicable to a library of 10,000 
volumes, and this is how they came out in round 
figures : 


Theology, Philosophy, and Ecclesiastical History sfo 
Biography..... _ - , 31 
History, Voyages, and Travels 1,540 
Arts, Sciences, and Natural History 1,130 
Education, Politics, and Commerce.... . , 225 
Poetry and the Drama . ; : 3 
Fiction..... . . . , 75 
Miscellaneous Literature 1,650 
t 900 


Fiction, therefore, formed 374 per cent. of the en- 
In one of the libraries the percentage 
but in 


tire stock. 
of fiction provided 
another it was as much as 59. 

I think that most reasonable men will agree 
that 3750 out of 10,000 volumes is an ample pro- 


was as low as 20, 


vision of fiction. 

Let us see whether the returns of reading bear 
us out in supposing that 374 per cent. of fiction 
is enough, and that the other classes are not over- 
represented in getting the other 624¢ per cent. 
among them. 

In one of the libraries the proportion of fiction 
in the books issued for home reading was 864 
percent. In nine of the libraries the proportion 
was 80 or over 80 percent. In eight it exceed- 
ed 70 per cent., and in only two places was it 
under 60 per cent., the figures for these two being 
57 and Sg respectively. The average fiction per- 
centage of the 25 libraries was 74 percent. The 
place with the largest provision of fiction also 
happened to be the place with the largest issue 
of fiction, and the place with the smallest stock 
was third lowest in respect of fiction issued, and 
all the libraries having large stocks of fiction 
issued over 70 per cent. of it; but further than 
this the amount of provision seemed to have very 
little connection with the amount of reading 
Some libraries with a very moderate provision 
of fiction were high in the percentage of fiction 
read. I did not take into account the difference 
in the populations of the 25 places, as the libra 
ries appeared to be in each case fairly propor- 
tioned to the size of the towns. Before we final- 
ly accept these figures, however, we 
member that in estimating fiction allowance must 
be made fora number of works being in three 


must re- 


volumes. Every issue of a three-volume novel 
is to the disadvantage of the library issuing it, 
as compared with another library where the 
novels are in one-volume form. 


We must also remember that, in the case of 
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novels far more than in any other class of litera- 
ture, many books are taken out from a persual of 
their titles. After a book is taken out it is found 
unsuitable and returned, but it counts as an is- 
sue just as much as another story which has 
made the reader neglect his work and sit up half 
the night. 

Another influence tending to increase the issues 
in fiction is that the works forming the other 
classes in the library are not always the best of 
their kind, and are often anything but tempting, 
even to the student. 
empty the 
sweepings of their own libraries into the nearest 
free library, and get great credit for their value- 
less gifts. Now it isa remarkable fact that these 
sweepings, as a rule, almost wholly consist of 


Unwelcome donors frequently 


works in every class of literature save fiction. 
Who can be expected to read these books? 

Their owner very likely never did. Yet the 

books are reckoned as if they were wholesome, 


readable works, and their presence in the library | 


tells heavily against the character of the reading. 
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Another circumstance must be kept in mind, and 
that is that novels are much more quickly read 
than books of a more solid kind. 

Yet after all these deductions have been made, 
the percentage of fiction read is much greater 
than the percentage of fiction provided. What 
are we to makeofthis? Ifthe average consump 
tion of fiction is, say, over 60 per cent., after al- 
lowing for differences in libraries, either fiction is 
very much under-represented in the supply or 
over-represented in the reading. Surely, where 
an adequate supply of fiction has been provided 
the proportion of fiction read should as nearly as 
possible correspond with the proportion of fiction 
provided. 

We need not get into hysterics over the prefer 


| ence of the public for fiction to all other kinds of 


literature. 
of alibrary provides for it; but I do think that 


It is natural, and the wise manager 


when eight-tenths of a library’s issues consist of 
novels, that library is missing its real work and 
reflecting discredit on the working of the Publi 
Libraries Acts. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.* 


BY 

SIMILARITY of names will lead many to a wrong 
idea of what the New Yorkers are attempting in 
organizing a state association. Its purpose is to 
supplement, not share the work of the American 
Library Association, and we hope that every state 
with any considerable library interests will with- 
in a few years have a similar society. Its pur- 
poses as outlined at its first meeting and in the 
succeeding meeting of the executive board are: 

1. Tostimulate library interests in the state of 
New York by means of addresses, articles in the 
press, circulation of printed matter, action of ed- 
ucational and other bodies likely to be interested 
und by all other proper means at its disposal. 
2. To secure more New York members of the 
A. L. A. 
meetings; more subscribers to the LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL, more members of the A. L. A. Publication 
Section, and in short to secure the fullest possi- 
ble co-operation with the A. L. A. in promoting 
general library interests which apply as well to 
N. Y. as to other states. 

3. To organize and promote among N. Y. li- 
braries the exchange of duplicates, inter-library 


and ‘a larger N. 


[*This communication was delayed from its intended 
place in July Lingrary sournat, where it should have fol- 
wed the report of the organization of the N. Y. L. A.) 


MELVIL 


Y. delegation at its | 


DEWEY. 
loans and other forms of co-operation, specially 
such as concern the University of the State of 
New York, the Department of Public Instruction, 
the State Library and the New York colleges and 
academies, most of whose co-operation is necessa- 
rily limited to this state. 

4. To secure the passage by the legislature of 
needed laws in regard to the founding of libraries, 
exemption from taxation, subsidies, mutilation of 
books, distribution of state money to district li- 
braries and all other matters affecting the relation 
of the state to the public libraries. 

Obviously this is work that demands organized 
effort, and there is no organization for doing it. 
The plan adopted is practically the same as if the 
N. Y. members of the A. L. A. were constituted 


a special committee to look after these library 


interests of their own state. The plan adopted is 
to have a meeting at the time of each A. L. A. 
conference, when all New Yorkers present will 
get together and compare notes as to their libra- 
ry interests. Such a plan would be wise for 
every state if it had no more than a half dozen 
representatives at the meeting, for they would 
become better acquainted and would develop a 
pride in their own library progress that would 
stimulate them to new endeavor during the next 


year, and to new efforts to bring a larger delega- 
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tion to succeeding meetings. I shall suggest at 
our coming A. L. A. meeting the desirability of 
getting the delegation from each state together, if 
for nothing more than to dine with each other at 


hotel headquarters, so that it shall not happen as 


out having met every other librarian from his 
own state 

There has been no proposition to have a state 
meeting or journal to share the work of the 
A. L. A. or its official monthly organ. It 
however, in the future prove the surest way to 
waken interest, to hold local meetings for dis- 
cussing elementary library matters which the A. 
L. A. has outgrown and which would not attract 
far away from home the larger number of those 


who need them most. In the future, a time is 


coming when the librarians of each state and 
county will have meetings as do the teachers. 
They find that so far from injuring the National 
Educational Association, such meetings are the 
most fruitful means of securing larger interest 
and attendance for the national body. 

The plan adopted by the N. Y. L.A. isto defer 
the action of its committee till the A. L. A. meet- 
ing at Fabyan’s, Sept. 9-13, in order that the new 
members may share equally with the 43 present 
at the organization in Albany. 

I consented to accept the presidency only on 
condition that the election should be only till the 
September meeting, when a larger number could 
share in the permanent organization. 

The executive board has voted to accept 
members regardless of residence, so that any per- 
son interested in library progress in New York, 
because of former residence or other reasons, will 
be cordially welcomed to full membership. 
IFYING.—S 


CLAS ONG, 





W nen the Trustees are discussing classifying—classifying, 
And considering the different little plans—little plans, 
Each one has seen a system worth the trying—worth the 

trying, 
And quite as good as any other man’s—other man’s. 


Our feelings we with difficulty smother—'culty smother, 


When classifying duty’s to be done—to be done 
ake one consideration with another—with another, 
A librarian’s life is not a happy one—happy one 
When cl 


A librarian’s life is nota 


Oh! t 


assifying duty's to be done—to be done, 


happy one 
First the Athenzeum's made by Mr. Cutter—Mr 
Then the 
thou 
Then the Dewey decimal causes quite a flutter—quite a 


Cutter, 
fixed shelf number's good although so o!d— 


gh so old, 


flutter, 
And her pans toc 
We try with difficulty t 


What is the very best thing to be done—to be done 


be told—to be told 


liscover—to 


many t 
discover 
oO e consideration with another—with another, 
lappy one—happy one. 

we done—t i 


take « 


ife is notal 


4 librarian’s 


When « 
4 librarian’s life i 


assifying duty's to be done 


not a happy one 


in the past that any librarian shall go home with- | - 
| on and off as they were carried away or brought 
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THE NEW PROFESSION, 


From the New York Times 


Tue rapid multiplication of city and town li- 
braries in this country has created a new profes- 
sion. Once the librarian was one who kept ac- 
count of the taking out of books, charging them 


in, and there his duty practically ended. In the 
new view of the office of librarian this function 
is regarded as a business matter which any one 
can attend to, and his true function is something 
widely different. He stands after the public 
school before the community of young people, 
and in fact before the whole population, as the 
“keeper of books,” as the living guide to their 
contents, as the director of the people’s reading, 
as a many-sided man who is able to say the right 
word here, to give the right suggestion there, to 
drop hints wherever they are needed as to the 
direction of one’s reading. His function is ency- 
clopedic in its outgoing to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. In the great city this ministra- 
tion may seem to disappear as the summer’s rain 
soaks into the soil and cannot be found, but in 
the town or village where the personal element 
comes into greater development, the librarian, 
whether man or woman, is the person whose re- 
lations to the intelligent life of the population 
can only be estimated with reference to the whole 
population. 

The growth of the office of librarian in this 
country has been unprecedented, and the recent 
session of the American librarians at St. Louis 
has developed the fact that no intellectual interest 
is more rapidly advancing than that of supplying 
the American people with printed matter. The 
newspaper is universal, and thousands of people 
never go beyond it, but wherever the public 
schools discharge their duty to the population 
they hand the pupil over to the library for the 
completion of his education. It is here that 
the function of the librarian begins, and such is 
the interest in the formation of libraries through- 
out the country that the only occupation where 
the supply is not equal to the demand to-day is 
that of properly-educated librarians. Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, while the librarian of Columbia College, 
realized what the coming demand of the nation 
would be, and hisschool of librarians, established 
there before he became Sccretary of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, has been the only 
place where the young librarian could obtain a 
training suited to the demands made upon him at 
the present time. It is understood that Mr. 
Dewey takes with him to Albany the school 
which he had successfully initiated in this city, 
and that it will be enlarged at Albany and so con- 
nected with his work of placing circulating li- 
braries in the townships of this State as the com- 
plement of public education that it will bea train- 
ing-school in a double sense. It will furnish, not 
only the technical training needed in the forma- 
tion and management of a great library, but will 
bring the future librarians of the country to a 
close personal consciousness of what is most re- 
quired if these libraries, now rapidly multiplying 
everywhere, shall discharge their proper func- 
tions in universal education. 
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From what has here been said it will be seen 
that the future of the public library in America 
has hardly yet been entered.upon. The willing- 
ness exists almost everywhere to endow a public 
library ; it isa popular way of doing good. But 
next to the endowment of a library is the ability 
to create it, and this requires gifts of no common 
order. Mr. Justin Winsor, of Cambridge, and 
Dr. William F. Poole, of Chicago, are the tw 
men who have shown most ability among us to 
create libraries. The Boston Public Library is 
largely the fruit of Mr. Winsor’s rare instinct 


for making valuable collections, and the public 
looks upon Dr. Poole’s creation of the Newberry 
Library as already an accomplished fact. But 
when you go outside of half a dozen librarians 
who have manifested these creative and admin- 
istrative gifts, and inquire who among the younger 
men is equal to the organization of any one of the 
fifty libraries which to-day demand a competent 
person at their head, it is almost impossible to 
find the men or women who are capable of the 


work. There have been in England during the 
century but three great librarians — Panizzi at 
the British Museum, Coxe at the Bodleian, and 
Henry Bradshaw, his successor in the same 


position, These men had an instinct which led 
them to their chosen profession, and the same 
may be said of the half dozen great librarians, 
two of whom we have just named, in this country. 
But the demand is not for these men of genius 
alone ; it for well-educated and thoroughly- 
trained men and women who not only know how 
to collect and administer a library, but have an in- 
sight into the ways in which the library can be 
made, like the newspaper, the daily university of 
the people in their widening and higher educa- 
tion. 


is 





LIBRARIES 


ritt< 


FICTION AND 
From the ¢ 

Tue Rev. Dan Greatorex, of St. Paul's Vicarage, 
Dock Street, London Docks, is “ agin” the free 
public library. To what he is doubtless pleased 
to call his mind, it is not even a necessary evil. 
Statistics of his own gathering show that the “ pa- 
tron”’ of the public library reads mainly for the 
pleasure reading affords him, and not as he would 
take a dose of squills, for the bettering of his con- 
dition. I quote from ‘‘G. W. S.” 

‘* He has studied the library question in Wolver- 
hampton, in Bilston, in Birmingham, in Manches- 
ter, in Sheffield and in Liverpool. The results 
are rather curious. The whole issue of books 
from the public libraries of these six towns for the 
year 1887-88 reached the respectable number of 
1,602,463 volumes. Out of this respectable total 
there were 1,282,741 volumes of fiction, leaving 
but 319,822 for all other kinds of literature. 
Mr. Greatorex, to whom the reading of fiction ap- 
pears to be an abomination, divides all literature 
into two classes ; or perhaps three. Ficti and 
books of instruction are his two chief hea 
third being magazines. But though there 
three, the antithesis is maintained, and fict 
clearly not, to his mind, instructive. Or, to 
it a little differently, all books are 


Is; the 
are 
ion is 
put 


books of in- 
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struction except novels; even sermons seem to 


be classed as instructive. 





“I make no comments,” says the Reverend 
Dan. I leave your readers to form their own 
f yas to the value of free libraries.” And 
nost of us will avail ourselves of the privilege ; 
some of us, no ck t, agreeing with Mr. Great 
rex that fict sana ation, and that sta- 
tis s the statistics of tree raries, for instance 


tic } ist 
should form the staple of every one’s reading, 
and that, till the w lasses have acquired a 


taste for statistical literature, the 


rking 


libraries should 


be closed to them while others will dissent as 
strongly from this conception of the whole duty 
of man in the matter of books, and contend that 


a good deal of fiction may be assimilated, even 


by the poor, without perceptibly softening their 
brains or hardening their sympathies The 
clamor against libraries is but one expression of 


the clerical dislike of secular instruction,” Mr. 
Smalley observes. “It is the spirit of Rome ; 
and there never has been atime when the spirit of 
Rome wholly absent from the Church of 
England.” Yet it was only the other day (or the 
ther year) that the Bishop of Ripon gave the 
novelist his blessing and bade him godspeed. 
More recently the good Bishop has suggested 


was 


the question, What are the best books of the last 
hundred years His only hint as to his personal 
preferences, thrown out at a dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund, comprehended Gray's “ Elegy,” 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient mariner,” Tennyson's 
“In memoriam” and “ Idyls,” Sir E. Arnold's 
‘Light of Asia,” Morris's “ Earthly paradise,” 


Ruskin’s works, the poetry of Browning, Scott's 


| “* Waverley,” Shorthouse’s “ John Inglesant,’ 
Dickens’ ‘* Pickwick,” Thackeray's “ Vanity 
Fair” and ‘‘ Newcomes,” Henry James’ ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller,” George Eliot's ‘“‘Adam Bede and 
Mrs. Burnett's ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” There 
are three or four books in this list that would 
rule it off the track at any well-conducted race- 
course. The Rev. Dan Greatorex could hardly 
make a worse catalogue, in some respects. It 


shows, however, that the Bishop of Ripon hasa 
catholic taste, however hostile he may be to the 
Church of Rome. 


‘* Mr. Smalley’s rapier pen,” writes Argus to 


the Critic, “ has been poked at the ribs of an un 
lucky British parson who objects to pay taxes to 
provide free fiction for his parishioners. 7 ’e 


Critic now flings its arrow across the sea to prick 
the into penitence for chal 
lenging the wisdom of the American doctrine of 
freeeverything forevery body. Suppose we take 
a view from the British taxpayer's standpoint 
The mic Englishman (permit the ex 


c leric al conscience 


ile-class 





pression, for over there we are not yet, as here 
all aristocrats, monarchs, every man-jack of us) 
is a man of very modest means. The typical pa- 
terfamilias is neither an ironmongering million- 
aire nor a brazen coal or railway baron, but isa 
struggler uphill, weighted heavily down with 
taxes, local rates, school fees, voluntary contribu 
tions often involuntarily given, family expenses 
ever increasing, and no prospect of reduction in 


Every penny 
1 expenses are always going 


his income tax. means a percepti- 


ble pinch for rent, an 



















































































up. Now, if you bleed him to provide fiction- 
reading for his neighbors, what is your answer to 
the Communist who demands a slice uf your loaf, 
your cake, and your bank-balance?” 

“75 & of free library reading is fiction,” Argus 
continues, “and at least 50 ¢ of the 75 ¢ is rubbishy 
fiction. Be that as it may, fiction-reading is lux- 
ury-reading. It helps no young men or women 
to learn a trade or an art, it does not add to their 
incomes nor diminish their necessities. It rather 
multiplies them, by setting absurdly false stand- 
ards of life before shallow and uninstructed minds. 
The good paterfamilias does his ample duty to 
the people already, and voluntarily. He sub- 
scribes to some book-lending institution, where 
a nominal fee saves the reader from pauperizing 
himself. There is the church library, and his 


private bookcase; and it would bring more peace | 


and good-will among men if the rich would lend 
their books more freely, and in person, to their 
poorer neighbors. Books and papers are cheap 
enough now, in all conscience, when Sadie and 
Aramintha in the kitchen can bask in aérial castles 
as potential duchesses for one cent per diem. To 
these, and the tribe of parasites who thrive on 
free gospel, free science. art, literature and every- 
thing else they can grab, paterfamilias has aclear 
right to say: ‘ Feed and fatten to your hearts’ 
delight on all you can get for the asking, but 
Dickens a story-book shall you extort 
by compulsory legisiation. Go and earn your 
luxuries, as I have to do!” For the poor stu- 
dent and the scantily paid worker, by all means 
start libraries of solidly useful books; and if the 
Dives skulks his duty, we middle class folk will 
cheerfully give our mites, as we privately do al- 
ready. Dives is not a bad fellow afterall. See 
the Carnegies, how they are depleting their 
plethoric purses by library building. 
to throw sops to Cerberus.” 





THE HISTORICAL NOVELS OF ALEX- 
ANDRE DUMAS 
Arranged chronologically according to the date 
when each one begins; giving also the sequence 
of a series, and the different titles under which 
each novel has been published in English so 
far as known. 

From the Quarterly index of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, with the addition of the titles of 
the French originals, and the author and title- 
marks of the Soston Athenaeum. 


1338 Le batard de Mauléon. DSQBA 
Eng. The bastard of Mauléon. 
Synonyms. The half brothers. — The 

iron hand. — The knight of Mauléon. 

1389 Isabel de Baviére. DSgIs 
Eng. Isabel of Bavaria. 

1540 Ascanio. DSgAS 
Eng. Ascanio, 

1551 Les deux Diane p8qDE 
Eng. The two Dianas. 

Synonym. Diana of Poitiers. 
1555 Le page du duc de Savoie. pSoP 


The page of the duke of Savoy. 
Emmanuel! Philibert. 


Eng. 
Synonym. 


from me | 


It is canny | 
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THE VALOIS SERIES. 


La reine Margot. (1.) D89gR 
Eng. Queen Margot. 

Synonyms. Marguerite of Valois Mar- 
garet of Navarre. 

La dame de Monsoreau. (2.) p89D 
Eng. The lady of Monsoreau. 
Synonyms. Chicot the jester. — Diana 

of Méridor. 

Les quarante-cing. (3.) D8gQ 


Eng. The forty-five. 
Synenym. The forty-five guardsmen. 
THE D’ARTAGNAN ROMANCES, OR, THE THREE 
GUARDSMEN SERIES. 
Les trois mousquetaires. (1.) D8gTR 


1625 


1645 


1060 


1650 


) 


1770 


1754 


1788 


1793 


1808 


1510 





Eng. The three musketeers. 
Synonym, The three guardsmen. 


Vingt ans aprés. (2.) DSoVI 
Eng. Twenty years after. 
Synonym. Milady’s son. 

Le vicomte de Bragelonne. (3.) pS8o\ 


Eng. Vicomte de Bragelonne. 
Synonym. Ten years later. 
Also divided into three parts: Bragelonne 


the son of Athos; The iron mask; 
Louise de la Valliére. 
La guerre des femmes. DSygGt 
Eng. Woman's war. 
Synonym. Nanon. 
Le chevalier d’Harmental. pD89CK 


Eng. The chevalier d’Harmental. 
Synonyms Phe conspirators. — Love 
and conspiracy. 
The following 
Une fille du régent. 
Eng. A daughter of the regent. 
Synonym. The regent’s daughter. 


ts a sequel to thi 


DSOFI 


MEMOIRS OF A PHSICIAN SERIES. 

Mémoires d’un médecin. (1. 
Eng. Memoirs of a physician. 
Synonym. Joseph Balsamo. 

Le collier de la reine. 
Eng. The queen’s necklace 

Ange Pitou. (3.) I 
Eng. Ange Pitou. 

Synonyms. Six years later. — Taking 
the Bastile. 

La comtesse de Charny. (¥4.) 
Eng. The countess de Charny. 
Also divided into two parts : Countess de 

Charney; André de Taverney. 


DSQOMI 


( 2.) 


D50CM 


XSQAN 


pS 


ICP 


-93 Ingénue. D89gI 
Eng. Ingénue. 
Synonym. The death of Marat. 
Le chevalier ce Maison-Rouge. p&9c1 


Eng. The chevalier de Maison-Rouge 
Synonyms. The chevalier.— The reign 
of terror. 
Le capitaine Richard. pDSgcr 
Eng. Captain Richard. 
Synonyms. The twin captains. — The 
twin lieutenants. 
Conscience l‘innocent. D8aqc 


Eng. Conscience l’innocent. 
Synonym. The conscript. 
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THE WARREN LIBRARY 
From the Spring field 

THE new building, A. P. Cutting architect, 
was dedicated July 2. It cost $15,000. It is 


45 by 40 feet, and has a fine symmetrical appear- 
ance, and is surmounted by a tower. Over the 
entrance is the inscription, ‘‘ Open to The 
material used is granite with brown-stone trim- 
ming, and the inierior is of quartered oak and 
has hard-wood floors. On the first floor there 
are a spacious reading-room and a stock-room, 
beside the office and viher convenient arrange 
ments. Upstairs there is a village hall and an art 
gallery and museum. 


ta 
all. 


In his address the Rev. J. F. Forbes said 


*“*The Warren Public Library Association was 
chartered Jan. 17, The lack of a suitable 
room prevented immediate progress. 
tion of the town hall solved that problem. 


1570. 


The 


next question was the raising of the necessary 
funds, 


A meeting of those interested was called 
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ILDING, WARREN, MASS, 
Vass.) Republican, 
in the fall of 1878. Not many attended; in fact 


I think the pre indefinitely 
postponed, had it not been for the liberality of 
; Nathan Richardson, who promised $500 to start 
a subscription to So generous 
an offer awakened enthusiasm; others came forth 


ject would have been 


pure hase be Oks. 


with smaller amounts, until more than $1600 was 
raised. The managers of the old Quaboag and 
other libraries gave the books in their ] 
The town voted the use of a room in the newly 
completed town hall and the library was opened 
| Aug. 26, 1879. The throng that besieged the 

counter for that evening convinced the 
most incredulous that the library supplied a long- 
felt want. The town voted a liberal appropria- 
tion the following spring, and maintained 
this provision with increasing generosity every 
year since. Nearly umes have 
| carried home during the last 11 years, besides a 
| large number consulted in the library. 


OSSeEssivun, 


books 


has 


200,000 ¥ been 
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** In the early days of the library's history one 
thing became apparent—the need of enlarged 
accommodations. A central location was the 
first requisite. The bequest of L. J. Knowles in- 
sured a permanent income of some $200. Mr. 
Nathan Richardson again came forward with a 
proposition to give $5000 toward a building. 
God be thanked that he is spared to see the com 
pletion and to take part in that dedication which 
his generosity made possible. Inspired by his 
example others subscribed. 

** Much of the early success of the library is due 
to the faithful and zealous service of Miss Clara 
A. Powers. Her enthusiasm in the library was 
unbounded, her faith never faltered, her energy 
never flagged while her health remained. It is 
with pleasure that we note the beautiful window 
given by her brother in honor of her memory.”* 


American Library Association. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Tue twelfth annual Conference of the A. L. A. 
opened on the evening of September 9 at Fabyan 
House, N. H., with the largest attendance in its 
history, including representatives of the leading 
libraries from San Francisco and New Orleans to 


Maine. The opening session was postponed un- 







[ September, "go. 


The President favored the view of the majority 
as the wiser policy. 
Mr. Dewey’s duties in connection with his 


| regular work making it well-nigh impossible for 


til nine o'clock, to include a number of New York | 


At that hour 
nearly two hundred delegates had assembled in 


members arriving on a late train. 


the large ball-room, and in the absence of the 
Governor were cordially welcomed to the old 
Granite State by Senator J. W. Patterson, who 
referred the visitors, in default of libraries, to 
study its ‘* books in the running brooks.” He 
emphasized the necessity of libraries as supple- 
* the hope of 


ments of the school system because 


the future of the republic rests on the growing 


intelligence of the people, and librarians are min- | 


as fountain pens and the like. 


isters of the revelation of the past to the future.” 
| ing wasteful expenditure, but better methods 


The opening address of the President, F: M. 


Crunden, was brief and tothe point. It referred 


mainly to the suggestions which had been re- | 


ceived by him in response to a circular letter 
asking for such in regard to the future policy and 
line of development advisable for the Associa- 
tion. A point brought out by this means was 
that, though a few members advocated leaving 
the discussion of elementary topics and passing 
on to more advanced questions of library science 


from year to year, an overwhelming majority 


favored constant reconsideration of those ques- | 


tions for which the perpetual development of li- 
brary science was constantly finding new solutions. 

*As one passes up the solid oak stairway the memoria! 
window is seen with a fine picture of the first librarian 
The inscription reads; “ Clara Adelphia Powers, 1857 
2883." 


necticut. 





him to continue to hold the place of Secretary of 
the Association, the question of his continuance 
in that office was touched upon. The employ- 
ment of a permanent paid assistant was rec- 
ommended, in order that the office of Secretary 


to be held by some one who 


may continue 
knows the various members as no one else 
does, and will be a conservator of the past his- 
tory of the society. 

followed, 


The report of Secretary Dewey 


and was mainly an exhortation to energetic 
and aggressive work. He advocated the re- 
vision of the existing State laws, the exemption 
of libraries from taxation, and the formation of a 
Library Department under the supervision of the 
United States Bureau of Education. He also 
advised that National meetings be held only on 
alternate years, local meetings in the North, East, 
South and West, being held on off years. After 
the address of the Secretary the session ad- 
journed, 

Business was resumed at 9:30 a.m. onthe roth. 
The reports of the various committees on Fi- 
nance, Co-operation, the Library School, and 
Public Documents were read. Ernest C. Rich- 
ardson, of Princeton, reported on the Library 
School. While heartily commending the work 
of the School, he was in favor of a longer and 
more scientific training, with possibly a more ab- 
breviated consideration of such instrumentalities 
The matter of the 
distribution and indexing of public documents 
called out an interesting and energetic discussion. 


The present method was characterized as involv 


were continually opposed when introduced in the 
Senate, on the score of expense. The opposition 
was said to centre in Senator Hawley, of Con- 
W.E. Foster read a paper on “ Classi- 
fication, from the reader's point of view.” 

It was moved that the reports of William Beer 
on “ Aids and Guides,” and of K. A: Linderfelt, 
on ‘* Catalogues and Classification,” be combined 


in one list and printed. 

The evening session was devoted to library 
architecture, an elaborate report on new work 
in this line being made by H. M. Utley, li- 
brarian of the Public Library of Detroit. W: I. 
Fletcher's paper on ‘‘ Proper Lighting for Libra- 
| ries,” advocated daylight as still the best variety; 
| the plan being to provide a region of well-diffused 
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light above all bookcases. Dr. W: F. Poole ex- 
hibited and explained the plans just adopted for 
the Newberry Library in Chicago. This building 
is to accommodate over 1,000,000 volumes when 
completed, and introduces the new feature of a 
“compartment” plan. Nearly 100 separate rooms 
will be provided, all thoroughly fire-proof, 
aboundantly lighted on two sides, and connected 
by corridors and elevators in the central court. 
In these rooms the library will be placed, sepa- 
rated into classes, so that the reader (it is a refer- 
ence library) may consult, in a quiet room, with 
every facility for study, the books in his particu- 
lar line. Best of all, perhaps, fire cannot possi 
bly spread through the library. 

The following day, the 11th, was literally 
crammed with business. At half-past nine in the 
morning proceedings were opened by the reading 
of the report of Thorvald Solberg on ‘* Library 
Legislation.” Weston Flint, Statistician of the 
U.S. Bureau of Education, followed with a report 
onthe library work of the Bureau. In his opinion 
the time had come to prepare another public re- 
port, briefer and more compact than that of 187 
bringing the history of libraries in the United 
by Miss 


Harriet E. Green, the cataloguer of the Bostor 


States down to date. A paper was read 
Athenzum, as to the rights and duties of library 
experts and what constituted a claim to that title. 
A paper was read by Charles C. Soule, on The 
Duties of the Trustees of Libraries,” and the 
same subject was treated by Rev. J]. C. Learned, 
and S: S. Green. 

At 2:30 in the afternoon the Publishing Sec- 
tion met. W.I. Fletcher was elected President ; 
W: C. Lane, Secretary and Treasurer ; C: C 
Soule, Melvil Dewey, and C: A. Cutter, mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. It was or- 
dered that the index to essays and general 
literature now in preparation and widely known 
as the Fletcher index, be called the A. L. A. in- 
dex. It will require more than two years more 
for completion. The annotated catalogue of de- 
sirable works for the young, printed by the sec- 
tion, was reported as now ready for sale. 

] iY 


On this afternoon also, the wearers of the royal 


purple badges, bearing the word ‘‘ New York” 
in gold letters, met to consider the library inter- 
ests of their own State. Among those present 
were George William Harris, R. B. Poole, George 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Dewey, Walter Biscoe, Miss 
Coe, Dr. M. Mullen, Mr. Saxton, of the Board of 
Regents; Miss Seymour, Miss Walker, Miss Cut- 
ler, and Mrs. Loomis. The practicability of estab- 
lishing a State clearing-house for duplicates was 
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Ne 
~a 


we 


liscussed. Mr. Mann, of Washington, announced 
that he had nine cases of books, for which he had 
no room, ready to send to such a clearing-house 
[he question of a State censorship for libraries 
receiving public money excited a lively discus 


sion. 


On the 12th the morning session opened with 


reports on the new « xperiments ol the year in 
Sunday opening A discussion was evoked, dur 
ing which Judge Chamberlain, the retiring libra- 
rian of the Boston Public Library, said that 


though possibly 75 per cent. of the Sunday read- 
ers came for the sake of the comfortable chairs 
" 


he still believed the opening did a good work. 


University Extension, one of the most interesting 


questions considered by the Conference, then 
came up for discussion. It was shown that the 
best new library buildings all provide suitable 
lass-rooms for their work It was decided to 


make an Association library exhibit at the Chicago 
World's Fair, and a committee was appointed to 
that end. This meeting has shown marked prog 
ress in various lines, the most significant being 
the decision to make an endowment for publica 
tion and other uses. Over $so00 was raised 
within an hour, and Regent Pliny T. Sexton, 

the New York State Library; Norman Williams 
trustee of the Crerar Library of Chicago, and I 


C. Hovey, trustee of the Brookline (Mass.) Pub- 


Library, were chosen trustees of the Associa 
' 


tion endowment fund. The Massachusetts and 


New York delegations, numbering about 


each, had a friendly contest over the leadership 
in subscriptions Starting at $500, it ended in a 


jrawn battle at #1 ) for each State 


The Association of State Librarians voted to 


1it to membership those especially interested 





in its work of improving State and law libraries, 
though they are not officially connected with any 
institution. Melvil Dewey was elected President; 
W. H. H. Taylor, State Librarian of Minnesota, 
Vice-President ; C. C. Pickett, librarian of the 
Chicago Law Institute, Secretary. The New 
Hampshire librarians organized a State Associa 


tion, which meets in the State Library at Concord, 


Jan. 14, 1891. They elected G. C. Gilmore, of 
Manchester, trustee of the State Library, Pres- 
ident; D. F. Secomb, of Concord, Treasurer, and 
R. A. Kimball, of the State Library, Secretary 


The annual dinner and the living circulating 


ibrary, in which the lady librarians personated 
well-known books by ingenious costumes, filled 


the evening 


Ihe last session was held in the forenoon of the 


13th. By a strategic move the President had re 
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served several of the best papers for the last 
gathering. Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, of Prince- 
ton, read a charming, humorous, and original pa- 
per on “ Antediluvian Libraries, Ancient and 
Modern.” The title was, however, not sufficient- 
ly comprehensive, as by a clever arrangement 
the existence not only of pre-Adamite, but also 
of pre-existent libraries was clearly demonstrated. 
The first known library was that of the Vedas. 
Brahma was librarian and kept the books in his 
head, different sections being devoted to books 
of different classes, as in the Boston Public Libra- 
ry, with a notation based on the different points 
of the compass. The library of Odin was de- 
scribed, and a list given of some works in the 
libraries of Adam, Noah, and the other patri- 
archs. Asa working principle the formula was 
evolved that, as dust gathered at a maximum rate 
of, say, one millimetre a year, any library more 
than six metres deep must be pre-Adamite; and, 
as the early libraries were absolutely fire-proof, 
the books being of stone and brick, any library 
not making provisions against fire and flood must 
be antediluvian. 

Papers were also read by C. Alexander Nelson, 
of the Howard Memorial Library; by Dr. Lewis 
H. Steiner, of the Enoch Pratt Library, Balti- 
more, on“ The Future of the Public Library,” and 


by Mrs. M. A. Sanders, of the Pawtucket Public | : 
’ | ascended Mt. Lafayette and went over upon Lin- 


Library, on“ Reading forthe Young People.” Ex- 


in favor of a more generous policy onthe part of 
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An important work was accomplished in the 
formation of a Trustee’s Section of the Associa- 
tion. Twenty-eight trustees of libraries of colleges 
attended the conference, among them being Dr. 
H. B. Adams, trustee of Amherst College; Col- 
onel H. L. Carver, Mrs. Meivil Dewey, Cathedral 
Library, Albany, N. Y.; William Gaylord, 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass, ; John M. 
Glenn, Mercantile Library, Baltimore; C. E. 
Hovey, Brookline Public Library; James P. Par- 
menter, Arlington Library, Mass.; Pliny T. Sex 
ton, ‘Regent of the University of New York; Miss 
D. K. Sherman, Y. W. C. A., New York; C. C. 
Soule, Brookline Public Library; Oscar L. White- 
law, St. Louis Public Library, and Norman Will- 
iams, Public Library of Chicago. 

THE POST CONFERENCE EXCURSION. 
THE COACHING TRIP. 

The clouds that prevailed during the whole 
week (with frequent showers) kept the members 
well within doors ; but on Wednesday and Thurs- 


| day 153 members in all ascended Mt. Washington 
| by rail; 9 of them came down by the Crawford 


Bridle Path. They had good near views and 
fine cloud effects. 

On Saturday ‘ialf the convention dispersed to 
their homes; in the evening about 80 persons 
went by rail to the Profile House. 

On Sunday the heavy clouds broke up and the 
day was of the finest he greater part went to 
the Flume and to Bald Mountain. A few smaller 
parties wandered here and there. Four climbers 


| coln, They reported extensive views, clear 
Senator Chace, of Rhode Island, spoke earnestly | 


the Government toward the Library of Congress, 


and an adequate provision for the purchase of 


mountain outlines, and most lovely colors of 
clouds and hills. 

Monday a dozen or so went to the Breezy Hill 
House on Moosilaukee ; but the greater number 


| returned to Fabyan’s, whence forty persons 


: : 
foreign works, and also urged the librarians to | 


help forward the cause of international copyright 
by bringing their influence to bear on the local 


press. 


California was selected as the next place of | 


meeting, and the time the first week of Septem- 
ber. 1891. A summer camp of librarians was sug- 


gested by Mr. Dewey. The following officers 


were chosen: President, Melvil Dewey; Vice- | 
late, tired, hungry, and happy. Not a murmur 


Presidents, C: C. Soule, W: I. Fletcher, W: T. 


Harris, K. A. Linderfelt; Secretary, W. E Fos- | 


ter;* Treasurer, H: J. Carr; Recording Secretary 
George T. Little; Assistant Secretaries, Miss M. 
L. Cutler and Messrs. H. E. Davidson, W. E. 
Parker, and C. C. Pickett. A committee was also 
appointed to report on Uniformity of Library 
Statistics, consisting of Weston Flint, W. S. Bis- 
coe, and W. E. Foster. 

* Mr. Foster has since placed his resignation of this 
office in the hands of the Executive Committee, on ac- 
count of the pressure of other engagements. 


starter! on three tally-ho coaches for the three 
days’ trip through the passes. The clouds hung 
low and cut off all views of the peaks; but after 
dinner at the quaint Waumbek at Jefferson they 
rose for a half hour and showed the northern 
peaks — Madison, Adams, and Jefferson. Then 


|all was again concealed. The coaches were 


obliged to go round by Gorham, a bridge being 
reported down on the direct road. This added 
six miles to the day’s work, which was 42 miles 
in all. The librarians arrived at the Glen House 


was heard. A late supper was followed by an 
early bed. 

Tuesday morning the clouds again lifted in- 
termittently and gave fine views of Jefferson 
Adams, and Washington’s shoulders. A ride 


through the lovely Glen Ellis, broken by visits 


| to the fall in Tuckerman’s Ravine (Crystal Fall) 


i 


and to the Glen Ellis Fall, which the recent rains 
had made unusually full, led to dinner at the 
exquisite Wentworth House at Jackson. After 
dinner all visited the Jackson Falls, or rather 
rap'ds, which like all the brooks seen were 
at almost freshet fulness and in fine showing. 
On the way to North Conway the kingbolt of one 
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of the coaches broke, but the driver discovered it 
in time to prevent what might have been a seri- 
ous accident. A thunder-storm ended the after- 
noon ; one thunder-clap those who heard it will 
not soon forget. That evening a few of the 
librarians amused themselves by dancing, as they 
had done after the evening sessions at Fabyan's 
Wednesday morning was too wet fora visit t 
the led Diana's taths, so the party started 
, , : : 





ear n rain which lasted with intermis 
si increasing to a* our in the 
afte But more than party re 
mained on top of the coaches, singing, chatting 
and dodging the wet branches which brushed 





over the seats and at times threatened to sweep 


them clear. They dined at Bartlett at George’s 


who had not received a warning telegram, but 
got up an excellent dinner in a hurry. Though 
the rain was heavier the clouds were higher in 


the Notch, and all the peaks and 


ever be seen through the trees 


that can 





best advantage in Turneresque mi Che party 
arrived at Crawford's soaked through, but in the 
An entire change of clothing and 


them to enjoy some very 


best of spirits 
a good supper prey 1 
pretty dancing by children and older guests of 


the house. Others amused themselves with 


whist and ‘‘the devil among the tailors. The 
rain poured the next morning, but ce ed in time 
for some short visits to the cascades, which it 
had made unusually beautiful. After dinner a 
railway car was < ed by the parties from 


“? 
Crawford and the Breezy Hill House; the clouds 
dis ippe ared, aid the bright sunshine of a d« light- 
ful afterr mn gave a perfect view of the Notch 
of the charming Conway Intervale and of all the 
southern mountains as they disappeared one by 


one behind the hills. 
ENTERTAINED BY THE BOSTON BOOK TRADE, 


The charming weather of September 1g fur- 
nished a periect of rtunity fort \ 
of the plans which had been made by the Boston 
publishers to give the members and friends of 
the A. L. A. a taste of Boston he spitality. 

The travelling party arrived in Boston Thurs- 
day evening, making the Parker House their 
headquarters. At g o'clock a.m., September 19 
they assembled in the vestibule of the Boston 
Athenzum to the number of about 75. Here 
they were met by a committee, consisting of Col. 
]. S. Lockwood and Messrs. Davidson and Park- 
er of the Library Bureau, who were provided 
with equipages, consisting of five tally-ho coaches 
and three barouches. 

The party were soon em route, the first stop 
being made at the Public Library, where they 
were joined by a delegation from that institu- 
tion, 

After taking a look at the various objects of 
interest in the Back Bay region, including the 
new Public Library building, the route was out 
to Cambridge through Longwood After a short 
visit to the Harvard University Library, the 
party drove out past the Longiellow house and 
Mt. Auburn, through Watertown and Newton t 
Chestnut Hill, ar back t Beeston by Beacon 
Street. No stop was made after leaving the 
Harvard Library, but opportunity was taken to 
pass the various public libraries in the different 
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towns, those in Watertown and Newton being 

much ad mired 
The perfect condition of the roads, as well as 
the charming weather, made it a delightful occa 
loud in their praises 





sion, and the visitors were lou 
of Boston’s suburbs. 

Returning to the Athenzum, the party were 
taken across the street to the Boston Book Com 
pany's interesting store in the old Freeman Place 
chapel, and an excellent lunch was served, the 
combination of ecclesiastical architecture, shelves 
le, and the 
nicely served lunch tables making a charming 
picture. 


As soon as the lunch was disposed of the party, 


laden with books, the groups of peop! 





largely increased by additions from Boston and 
vicinity, were driven to the South Ferry, where 
the city steamer, 7. Putnam Aradi had been 
placed at their service by the city authorities. A 
delightiul sail down the harbor nearly to the 
outer light ensued, with a visit to the institutions 
at Deer Island, where the party were entertained 
with vocal and instrumental music by the chil 
dren. 

On the return the wharf was reached soon after 


’ ? 
o clock, and 


c he carriages which were still in 
waiting speedily took them tothe Parker House 
where the banquet, which was the crowning feat 
ure of the reception, was served. 

Dana Estes presided, having on his immediate 
right Rev. Phillips Brooks, Dr. W: F. Poole 
and F. M. Crunden and wife. On his left were 
Rev. E. E. Hale, and Judge Chamberlain. Among 
he others were: C. W. Whelpley of Cincin 
nati, S:S. Green of Worcester, W: I. Fletcher of 
Amherst, Editor Gilman of the Literary world, 
G. M. Towle of Boston, Dr. ]. Green of St. 
Louis, Dr. Enoch Steiner of Baltimore, Miss H 
P, James, Wilkesbarre, Penn.; Miss C. B. Thur: 
ton, Newton; H. M. Utley and wife, Detroit 
Miss Cochran and Miss Ganley, Detroit; Miss 1. 
M. Crandall, Brooklyn Institute; Miss ( M. 
Hewins, Hartford; Miss M. F. Southworth 
Brockton; Miss Haines, Newark, N. ].; Miss 
Fanny Hall, Brooklyn; Miss S. E. Cutler, Flor 
ence, Mass.; A. M. Brown, Annapolis; Miss I 
R. Peters, Bangor, Me.; K. A. Linderfelt, Mil- 
waukee; Miss M. S.Cutler, State Library, Albany; 
Mrs. M. A. Sanders, Pawtucket, R. I.; Frank P. 
Hill, Newark, N. J.; Edmund Barton, Worces 
ter; W. D. Rice, Lowell; W.S. Biscoe, Albany 
C. R. Dudley, Denver, Col.; Miss Selby, State 
Library, Springfield, Ill.; Miss Florence Wood- 
worth, Albany; H. H. Cooke, Chicago; Dr. G 
E. Wise, Chicago; G. E. Stechert, New York 
J. M. Glenn, Baltimore, Md.; W. L. Peck, Glo 
versville, N. Y.; Miss A. C. Hitchcock, Suffield 
Conn, 

Among the Boston publishers represented at the 
banquet were: Little, Brown & Co., Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston Book Company by C: C. Soule 
Damrell & Upham, Ginn & Co. by Justin Smith 
and D.C. Heath & Co. by Mr. Ames. 

After a delightful hour and a half spent in dis 
cussing an excellent dinner Mr, Estes rapped to 
order, and in a neat speéch welcomed the visitors 
to Boston and the hospitality of the publishers 
and booksellers of the city in behalf of his fellow 
members of the trade. He closed by introducing 
the ex-President of the Association, F. M. Crun- 
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den, of St. Louis, who was accorded a flattering 
reception. After alluding to the session just 
closed Mr. Crunden in no measured terms ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the hospitality of 
** dear old Boston.” 

In introducing Dr. Edward Everett Hale the 


presiding officer said that the aim of all lovers of | 


books should be the reform of the copyright law, 
which in its present state was a disgrace to the 
country, upon which none was better qualified to 
talk than the noted divine. 

Dr. "ale regaled the company with a number 


| 
| 


ing, but joined in the criticism of Boston’s new 


| library building, saying that its plans met with 


the approval of none of the many librarians who 


| had visited it. And he hoped that a way would 


of laughable incidents at the expense of publish- | 


ers and librarians, closing without having said a 
word on the subject upon which he was intro- 
duced to speak. 

Mr. Estes said that since he could not get a 
speech upon the subject of an internatioual copy- 
right law he would introduce the ‘* Nestor of all 
librarians,” Dr. W: F. Poole, of Chicago, who 
dwelt upon the remarkable growth of Boston 
during the past 20 years. He characterized it as 
such that had he been dropped into the city he 
should not have known where he was. Boston 


is to-day, he said, making one of the grandest ex- | 


periments at present going on upon this conti- 
nent, the erection of a magnificent public library 
building. But he found fault with the arrange- 


ment of the building. In the reading-room, he | 


said, the public are to be allowed to wander to 
the great distress of those trying to read. Again, 
the books are 200 feet from the reading-room, 
and arranged in a stack seven stories in height. 
Then, again, the light is to be mainly artificial. ‘‘ I 
have heard fifty times since I have been in Boston, 
* Don’t you think they are building a splendid 
public library in Boston?’ I have now to say 
that it is the greatest failure you will find in Bos- 
ton in the next five years. This is to be ac- 
counted for in the fact that it was copied from an 
old building in Venice, the chief object seeming 
to be to secure a magnificent facade. Finally, 
in the cost of the building I find cause for com 
plaint. It was to have cost $1,300,000, It has 
already cost $1,500,000, and the roof is not yet 
on. It is as yet a matter of conjecture regarding 
its aggregate cost.” 

Mr. Estes said he was too true a Bostonian 
to believe that so dismal a state of affairs existed 
as had been depicted, and he called upon Judge 
Chamberlain to speak for Boston in the matter. 

Judge Chamberlain felicitously accounted for 
the Chicago gentleman's onslaught in the fact 
that several days before he had picked flaws in 
the plan of Dr. Poole’s ideal library. “ Dr. 
Poole,” he said, *‘ finds fault because librarians had 
no voice in the preparation of the plans for our 
library building, and it is nothing more than fair 
to say that in his plans architects have had no 
part. I must acknowledge, however, that our 
library building is the fruit of the architect's 
mind.” Rapidly he outlined the advancement in 
the field of literature, and the extent to which the 
publishers’ business had grown, attributiug to au- 


be found to rectify the existing faults in the ar- 
rangement of the building. 

Mr. Estes said he could not allow this discus- 
sion of the library building to be too one-sided, 
and he called up C: C. Soule to represent the 
** Chamberlainites.” 

Mr. Soule spoke warmly of the work of the 
Association, but avoided the point at issue. 

Clarence Hovey, of Brookline, one of the trus- 
tees, reported progress towards the raising of 
the endowment fund for the Association. 

Treasurer Wilder, of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad, and President of the Topeka 
Library Association, spoke for the Westerners. 
He said that aside from one given before some 
legislators, in the endeavor to have passed an act 
enabling the erection of the library of which he 
is President, this was the only speech he had ever 
made. His maiden speech was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

At this point the following cablegram was read 

READING, ENG. 

Forward hearty greetings of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom to the American Library Associa- 
tion. Mr. Winsor is here. 

(Signed) McAtuisTer, Secretary 

W: I. Fletcher, of Amherst, followed with brief 
remarks. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Crunden a toast to 
Massachusetts and her hospitality was drunk, 
after which the gathering broke up. 


PUBLISHING SECTION 
SARGENT’S “* Reading for the Young” has just 
been brought out by the Publishing Section ina 
neat octavo volume of 121 pages. It is to be sold 


in single copies for $1 in cloth, or 75 cents in pa- 
per. Descriptive circulars with specimen pages 
and wholesale prices will be sent to any address 
on application to the Library Bureau, Box 260, 


Boston. The wholesale prices are very liberal, 


| the price for one hundred copies being only 25 


cents each. A number of libraries have already 
agreed to take a large number of copies each for 
sale to their readers, and this use or its free dis- 
tribution is recommended as one of the best pos- 
sible ways in which a library can benefit the pub- 
lic. Whena library wants several hundred copies, 
it can procure them with a special title-page of its 
own, at price even below the figure asked per 


| hundred. Arrangements can also be made for 


thors, librarians, and publishers alike a great re- | 
sponsibility for the impression made upon the | 


minds of the people. 


the supply of certain sections of the classified list 
covering special classes of books. Applications 
for the book, or for any special arrangements 
with regard to it, should be made to the Library 
Bureau. 

Now that the Publishing Section has broken 


S:S. Green, of Worcester, was the next speaker. ground with this its first published work, it is to 


He paid high tribute to Boston asa seat of learn- | be hoped that others may soon follow. 
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Librarn Economy and fistorn. 


THE Lisrary for September, 1890. Content 
Harmonies of the Gospels, and other works 
made at Little Gidding, by Capt. J. E. Acland- 
Troyte M.A. 
The Free Public Library, Auckland, N. Z., by 


W.L. T. Covert. 
On Books and Reading, by Sir Lyon Playfair. 
Notes on a Collection of N 
Books, by Paul Herring. 
The People’s Palace Library, by M.S. R. J. 
A Prince’s School-Books, 
Chain Verses, by Charles Sayle. 
The Library Chronicle. 


N ottinghamshire 


GREENWOOD, T: Public libraries; a history of 


the movement and a manual for the organiza- 


tion and management of rate-supported libra- 
ries, 3d ed., entirely re-written. London, Simp- 
kin, r890. 20+586p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

The Secretary of the Treasury of the U. S. has 


the following regulations 
entry of books or pamphlets issue 
parts or volumes, under the provisions of Sect. 4 
of the Customs Administrative bill : 

** On the entry of the first of such parts or vol- 
umes imported after Aug. I 1 


issued for the free 
4 


1 In Successive 


on or next, a decla- 
ration in the form prescribed in Department's in- 


structions of June 8, 1889, substituting therein 
the words ‘declare’ and ‘declaration’ for the 
words ‘ swear’ and ‘ oath’ and ‘ affidavit" wher- 


ever they occur, will be required when such pub- 
lications are imported by dealers for institutions 
entitled to the privilege of free entry, which pub- 
lications are imported by the institution or its 
agent, except that the form of declaration to be 
required will be modelled on the oath prescribed 
in Article CCCCVII., regulations of 1884. These 
instructions may also be applied to books in- 
cluded in one order, but imported in different 
vessels at different times, if the declaration filed 


with the first entry specified all the books in- 
cluded in such order.” 
7, 
The Ashville | C.) Library Association has 





during the last few months largely increased the 
number of volumes on its shelves and the number 
of its patrons. The latter include many of those 


who are inthe city but afew months. To cater 


to the demands of visitors it has been necessary 
to keep supplied with the latest fiction ; but the 
committee of selection have taken care at the 


same time to purchase as they were able some- 
thing also of a more substantial character. 

Auburn, N. Y. Ata Board of Trade meeting, 
July 22, Mr. Stetson, chairman of the committee 
on public library, said he had investigated pu 
libraries in Portland. ‘‘ They have therea fj 
library, and also a Mechanic's library, si 
by private individuals, and both are well pat 
ized. It seems to me that itis a reproach to the 
city that Auburn has none, and that the time is 
ripe to start one. I very much doubt if there is 
a town of our size in New England that hasn't a 
public library.” 

George E. 









patron 


McCann said, “I was shown the 
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public library building in Skowhegan by a friend 
recently, and was ashamed to tell him, when 
isked, that we had none here.” 


It was voted that the committee on public li 





rary make a spec report at the next meeting 
, a, P. 1 I late Joseph Scholfield has 
eft $11,766.77 to the rary, being the income 
quest of $ made by the late Ar- 
field. 
> ny 
Brookline (Mass.) P. I 33d rpt.) Total 
34,960 ; library use over 6504 home use 49,497 
fict. and juv. 35,569). 
* The catalogues which are placed outside for 





the convenience of the public have been seriously 
maltreated. These volumes, especially the manu 
script finding-lists and interleaved catalogues, 
which have been prepared at much expense of 
time and labor, have been subjected not only to 
careless usage, but todeliberate abuse; the favor 
ite pastime of certain young persons seeming to 
be the destruction and defacement of these cata- 


1 bulletins. 


logues at 

‘The adoption of some improved system for 
year ied 
trustees. Al- 
importance of 
to-day, the 


ist occupl 





this library has, during the | 


the serious consideration of the 
though fully impressed with the 
with library s« 


being abreast ience of 


change of arrangement in a large library involves 
so much labor and expense that the trustees have 
leemed it wise not to move hastily. They have 
thought carefully study the systems 


it best t 
1 in other public 
t} »enerie . ne I : 

the experiences of various librarians 
4 


libraries, and to gather 


hoping to 


employe 


} 


be able eventually to decide upon some method 
which shall, as nearly as possible, combine the 
best points of all,” 

Buch 7 Centre, Mass., is to have a new 





> 


yne & 


i singie 


building — architects, Gardner, | 
Gardner of Springfield. The interior is ; 
room, 25 by 36ft., lin natural woods. The 
frame is of the slow-burning, mill constru 
type, and the roof is of slate 
the interior is faced with selected | 
above this is frescoed plastering 
the large fire 
with a memorial 
placed on the walls of the roomat first, but later the 
capacity of the room can be increased by arrang 
ing them in Reading tables will occupy 
and the room is to be supplied with 
heat in winter The total cost is $2000, 
Over 40 years ago Josiah Griswold deeded the 
property where new library is to be to the 
Methodist society, with the condition that, if the 


for 


library 





finishe 
tion 


Below the wind 


ws 
while 
end of 


she J 


rick, 
In one 


I 
room the place is to be embel 


tablet. The book-shelves will be 


, 
ilcoves. 
the centre 
urnace 


i 


the 


society failed to use it 
to revert to its original owner by a repurchase at 
I price. A ago, the 
creased in numbers, were compelled to abandon 


a meeting-place, it was 


the same year society de 


it altogether, since which time it has been used 
as a band hall About this time S. B. Ruddock 
lied, leaving a legacy for the nucleus of a 
“ church library fund Rev. Alpheus C. Hodges, 


the local here 


portunity for pressing the need of the town fora 


Congregational pastor, saw an op- 


public library building, the only library privileges 
before this having been furnished by Shelburne 
Falls. He generously offered $1000, if the peo 


ple would 


' 
sisting of 


A committee, con- 
Maynard and A, (¢ 


raise $1000 mor 


Messrs. E. ( 
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Hawks, soon secured the town’s half, and decided 
upon the Methodist church lot as the most desira- 
ble location. 

The ground was again bouht of the Griswold 
estate, and the building, after being sold by the 
Methodist Conference, became the property of 
citizens, for use as a public hall, and was moved 
to the rear of the Congregational church. Al 
though called a ‘‘church library,” because of the 
terms of the Ruddock legacy, the books will be 
in no sense sectarian, but suited to the general 
public. In the establishaient of this library the 
town has gained an important and valuable insti- 
tution. 


Butte (Mon‘ana) P. 7. The library has an 
average daily attendance of 50 persons. 

A sub-committee has been appointed to pre- 
pare an address for publication and circulation 
among the employés of the mines and smelters, 
setting forth the benefits to be derived froma 
public library, soliciting their co-operation and 
assistance. It is the intention of the committee 
to visit the miniug companies and get them in- 
terested, and have subscription papers presented 
to the employés. $10,000 having been offered 
towards a city library if citizens would raise 
a similar amount, Manager John Maguire pro 
poses to the local amateur dramatic talent to 
train them for a series of perforinances, the pro- 
ceeds of which shall be given to the library fund. 


Charleston (S. C.) College L. The library build- 
ing, which is the only structure on the grounds 
that remains unrepaired since the earthquake of 
1886, will in a few weeks be completely restored 
and ready to receive the valuable collection of 
books, mss. and records. The improvements to 
the intcrior include many of the most modern 
conveniences for the expeditious handling and 
examination of the books. 


Chattanooga, Penn. [he Christian Sunday 
school at Sherman Heights has decided to havea 
library. Acollection produced $53. The library 
starts with 200 volumes and nodebt. The pro- 
moters of the library propose to increase it until 
it contains 1000 volumes, and, if possible, make 
ita public one, 

Chicago, Newberry ZL. “In the temporary 
building one room is being fitted up for class 
work. A platform is to be built for teachers, and 
chairs and tables will be so arranged that an en 
tire class pursuing a special line of investigation 
may be comfortably taken in together and the 
resources of the library made use of under their 
instructor's supervision Che library being for 
reference only, its books cannot be removed from 
the building. 

‘* Mr. Blatchford, to whose observation abroa 
this is due, will also enable musicians to conduct 
studies in the building. The music catalogue, 
prepared by Mr. G: P. Upton, is one of the rich 
est in the world. In copiousness, authenticity 
and intrinsic worth there is none to compare 
with it. As the scores must be used within the 


»} ed 





walls, a music-room will be suitably equi 
the walls being so constructed that no sound will 
escape them; and a piano and violin will be pro- 
vided for the accommodation of those who desire 
to examine rare scores.” 





| 


[ September, ’go. 


Duluth, Minn. The Marinette Iron Works, 


| of West Duluth, are going to set rooms apart and 


fit them up as library and reading rooms, with 


writing facilities, for the use of their employés, 
and also supply them with several bath-rooms. 

Duluth (Minn.) P. L. [he new public li- 
brary of Duluth starts with a carefully selected 
list of 4000 of the most desirable books obtain- 
able and 150 of the best periodicals, a Dewey- 
decimal classification and cut-out [sic] author 
numbers 

“The library is to be open from g a.m, to g 
p.m., and on Sundays and holidays trom 2 to 9 
p-m. Books are to be given out during the entire 
time and not limited to certain hours as in some 
libraries. The only requirements necessary to 
secure for residents desiring it the privilege of 


| : ; ; : 
drawing books from this library is by register- 


ing and depositing $3 or more according to the 
judgment of the librarian, or by bringing a writ- 
ten guaranty and certificate of introduction by 
some responsible citizen. Any person of good de- 
portment and habits may use the reading-rvom,.” 
Erie, Pa. A bill having been introduced in 
the U. S. Senate authorizing the sale of the old 
custom house, it is proposed that the Board of 
Education should buy it ior a public library. 
Gloversville (N. Y.) F. Z. (roth rpt.) Added 
321; total 8762 (not 8562); issued 39,379 (not 33,- 
Hartford (Conn.) L. Assoc. (52d rpt.) Added 
1171; issued 32,411 (fict. and juv. 75%). ‘* The 
most popular novels are E, P. Roe’s, Captain 
King’s, Marion Crawford's, and Mrs. Wister’s 
translations from the German. Wallace's ‘ Ben- 
Hur,’ Mrs. Barr's ‘ Bow of orange ribbon,’ 
Blanche Howard’s ‘Ore summer’ and ‘ Guenn,’ 
and Walter Besant’s ‘Allsorts and conditions of 
men,’ and ‘ Children of Gibeon,’ are in constant 
demand. 
‘* Somewhat more than $400,000 has been sub- 


| scribed for a free library. We must now take up 


circulating library. 


the responsibility of maintaining a free public 
The experience of free li- 
braries in other cities of approximately the same 
population as Hartford makes it very clear that 
financially the responsibility is a serious one. 
Our receipts from members, which have consti- 
tuted so important a part of our income, now 


cease. At the same time our expenses become 


very much greater. We shall have to buy many 
duplicates of popular books, and to pay much 
heavier bills for binding and for replacing worn- 
out volumes. We shall also have to materially 
increase our working force and our salary ac- 
count. 

“For the means of continuing under the new 
conditions to meet the reasonable expectations of 
those who use the library, we are entirely de- 
pendent on the trustees of the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum. The fund recently raised is entirely under 
their control, and its income will be apportioned 
at their discretion. We have only the duty of 
doing the best we can with the sum which they 
find themselves able to accord us. 

‘At the last annual meeting the annual fee for 
the use of the library was reduced upon our rec- 
ommendation from $5 to $3. Late in the year, 
the fee was reduced to $1, for the whole period 
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to elapse before the library becomes free. The 
result has been apparent.in an increase of circu- 
ation. 

‘‘A great effort should be made to render the 
iree library a centre of popular education and not 
merely a means of amusing idle hours. If th 
trustees of the Wadsworth Athenzum should be 


able to provide rooms in which clubs and classes 
could meet, the library might naturally be made 
the nucleus of an advanced popular school of a 


similar nature to the university extension schools, 
which are now beginning to accomplish so great 
a work in many towns in England.’ 


lowa State L. The trustees have assigned to 
Mr. C: Aldrich — whose collection of miscella 
neous aut graphs, portraits, etc,., isnow the prop- 
erty of the State —the duty of carryi 

provisions of an act for “ the collection and 
ervation of historic records and other valuable 
material pertaining to the history of Iowa.” 


g out the 





Janesville, Wis. Added 1228; total 6243; is- 
sued 19,099; librarian’s salary $40 


** The method of cataloguing used by the Y« 
Men’s Library Association was adopted by 
board when the library first became a city institu- 
tion. The growth of the library, however, has 
made apparent the necessity of an improved 





method, The usefulness of the library to the 
public depends more and more upon the complete 
ness of the catalogue. The duties of the librarian 





are already onerous, and the work could not be 
put upon her. A portion of the last appropria- 
} 


tion for books has been held in reserve and econ- 


omy in other directions practised. [he board 


has contracted with an expert to do this work.” 


Macon 1.)P. LZ. A few months ago a 
bust of Sidney Lanier was offered to the publi 
library by Charles Farrell, of New York It 
be unveiled Oct. 17. The Hon. Walter B. Hill 
will present the bust, and Major T. O, Chestney 
will receive it on the part of the library. Judge 
Bleckley will deliver an address, and a poem will 
} 


be read by W: H. Hayne. 


w 





Malden (Mass.) Conver Mem l Librar 


Presentation of the 





Converse; exercises May 26, 1890. Malden 

the Library, 1890, 23 p. O. 

Contains an opening address by the Mayor, a 
poem by J. L. Sullivan, M.D., a presentation 
address by Arthur H. Wellman and an acce 
ance for the Trustees by Deloraine P. Corey. 


Middleton (Ma P. L. Loring & Phipps 
are architects of a wary building given to the 
town by the Hon. C:L. Flint, of Boston, a native 
of Middleton. 

‘* The trustees have bought the lot on Main 
St. opposite Central St., which leads to the depot, 
and the building will be the first structure to greet 
the eye on arrival. The property was known as 
the Ephraim Fuller estate, and was the birthplace 
of Senator Ingalls, of Kansas. Mr. ]. N. Smith 
of Lynn, has a custly memorial window, now 
being executed by Donald McDonald, of Boston. 
The building will be one story, of brick and free- 
stone, with ashlar base of fireproof bricks, slated | 
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roof, copper gutters, et The interior is ar 


ranged with a centre hall with reading-room on 
x 24 feet, with fireplace, niche 


right-hand side 





for bronze, and two memorial windows. On the 
ieit of the hal the trustees 1 m, 13 X 20, and 
the rear of the hall is the book stack room, 
containing space for 10 centre floor stacks, and 
Side SLACKS ar tne i and above, 
with tw n st Ases hist ll contain 
from 30,000 t oo volumes, The librarian hasa 
room 12x 12 0n the left-hand side, connecting with 
the book-room and with a side entrance Toilet- 
rooms are also provided. The ling is to be 
alled the Flint Library, and it is probable that it 
will be completed about Christmas-time.”’ 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, during the past year, 
have established over 1200 libraries. State Su- 


erintendents J]. B. Thayerand D. L. Kiehle, and 


I 
their assistants, have shown ing energy in 


guing sulla 


examining, selecting, and 





IOKS. 

Each school library bought under State auspices 

must be selected from a list of books prepared 

the State Superintendent. Messrs. Houghton, 
+4 


y 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have prepared descrip- 


} 


= 





tive catalogues — which they will send to any ad- 
lress on application of such of their books as 





are on the official lists; 
for each book — 

1) The size of the book; the style of binding 
the number of illustrations; the number of pages 


and the size of the type 





2) A description of what the book contains, 
wi a complete table of ontents wherever 
possib 


The « pinions of some of the most eminent 





regard tothe merits of the book, 
of the Kinds ot type relerred to are 
n 
V I, State Library, Trenton. Col. M. R. 


Hamilton, State Librarian, is rearranging the li 
brary He had hoy 
upper floor in the new part { the State House, 


etter rooms on the 








but it has been decided to use one of the desired 
rooms for a museum, and the other is to be de- 

ted to the icultural Society. Mr. Hamilton 
says there is no better equipped working law li- 





brary in the country, but it is cramped for room. 
It grows at the rate of 1200 volumes a year, and 
it will double itself in about 30 years, having now 


about 35,000 volumes. 


N.Y. Free Cire. Z. At present there is only 
one small room in the Ottendorfer branch of the 
Free Circulating Library, at 135 Second Avenue, 
where books may be read. As this is usually 

} 


leasantly crowded in the winter months, when 





the library is most used, women have been prac- 


tically deprived of the privileges of the branch as 


far as reading within its walls was concerned 
Next month, however, there will be completed 
an extension in the rear of the present structure, 
which will have a reading-room for women on 
the upper floor. The lower floor will give ad 
litional shelf room, and the extension will greatly 


improve the present facilities of the branch. 


Newton ( Mass.) P. L. The injury done by boys, 
related in our July no., was much overstated, 
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The “terrible vandals” of the newspaper re- 
porters were children five or six years old, of 
whom there are a great number in the neighbor- 
hood. Finding a window open on Sunday, they 
entered and investigated what they saw, doing 
some childish mischief. The next morning two 
windows were found open, but no evidence that 
they had been forced, and hereafter greater care 
will be used in fastening them. 

Miss Thurston says that no Newton boys who 
ever visited the library would ever be guilty of 


| 


such things as described in the sensational de- | 


spatches, for the hundreds of boys who come there 
are orderly and well-behaved, and give the libra- 
rian or assistants no trouble. 


Olneyville (R. J.) P. L. Miss S.. Warner be 
queathed a site for a library on condition that the 
edifice should be complete by June, 1891. The 
Free Library Association have mortgaged their 
property to get money to commence building at 
once. 

‘Since the death of the donor of the site, a 
building fund of about $3500 was accumulated. 


Within two months the necessity of immediate | 
action was presented. Miss S.. J. Eddy authorized | 


a statement that if the building fund was increased 
to $12,000 the entire sum needed for the erection 


of the building would be furnished, and to enable | 


the association to raise that amount she sub- 
scribed $1000; and $2500 has been already raised 
by subscription. 

“Stone, Carpenter & Willson, of Providence, 
arethearchitects. Thestyle is Flemish. It will 
be constructed of cut granite and dark Eastern 
brick, with freestone trimmings, and will be em- 
bellished with flat and round arched window heads. 
A circular tower will rise from a massive granite 
pier in the street corner to a height of 80 feet to 
the top of the finial. The second and third stories 
of the tower will be of brick, above which will be 
an open balcony, with a slate-covered, steep, 
conical roof, surmounted bya lantern of copper 
with a high finial. This and the battlemented 
high gable, ornamented with wrought-iron finials, 
will be striking features of an imposing facade. 
The first-floor plan is arranged for one or two 
stores, as may be desired by the tenants. Easy 
ascent to the second floor is afforded by a stair- 


case eight feet wide and well lighted by a| 


shaft extending toa broad skylight in the roof. 
The second floor is designed for the library and 
offices. Utility and beauty are made to go hand 
in hand in the exterior and interior design of the 
edifice, and it cannot fail to have a beneficial ef- 
fect architecturally in this community, which is 
quite devoid of buildings on which effort has been 
expended to produce pleasing architectural effects. 
The cost of this building will not be greatly in- 
creased by the artistic features. The details are 
quite simple, and it is chiefly by harmonious 
grouping that the outline and embellishments are 
made imposing and pleasing. 

The library originated with Rev. W. F. Davis, 
in 1874. His idea was to provide areading-room 
where the boys and young men of the place 
might spend their evenings profitably, and free 
from viciousassociations. He was heartily joined 
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S.. J. Eddy, Miss R. R. Leavens, J. Erastus 
Lester and a few others. A thousand dollars was 
subscribed. A small room was rented for a year. 
Here a reading-room was established, and in con- 
nection with it an amusement and coffee room. 
About $300 was expended in making necessary 
alterations and furnishing. It was opened to the 
public Feb. 20, 1875. The amusement-room was 
crowded with boys every night, but it soon had 
to be closed for want of a suitable superintend- 
ent. The coffee-room was well patronized, but 
itcould not immediately be made self-sustaining, 
and this feature was abandoned ina few weeks. 
A few books given by the Sunday-school of Grace 
Church constituted the library in the beginning. 
Three years later an appropriation of $50 from 
the State enabled the association to purchase a 


» | few more. The members concentrated their ef- 


forts on building up the library. By personal 
contributions and solicitation of subscriptions 
they gradually filled new shelves with books. 
The library continued to occupy the original 
quarters until the steadily growing attendance in 
the reading-room and increasing use of the library 
made it impossible to longer remain there. In 
Jan., 1888, the old Town Council chamber was se- 
cured. It is a long, narrow room of irregular 
shape, poorly lighted, and not at all suitable for 
the purpose. This is the present home of the 
library. When this apartment was taken Miss 
S.. J. Eddy, one of the most devoted support- 
ers of the library, made it a gift of $1000. The 
State’s appropriation was increased, and now 
amounts to $125 annually, all of which is applied 
to the purchase of books. This is all that is 
available for this purpose. The institution has 
no endowment, and the subscriptions, with an an- 
nual appropriation of $200 by the town of Johns- 
ton, have been barely sufficient to defray expenses 
of maintenance. By practising the most rigid 
economy the association has been able to keep 
out of debt. From the lack of funds its usefulness 
has been sadly limited. Nevertheless the few who 
have devoted their efforts to the work have accom- 
plished much. The library now has 2300 volumes, 
and during last year books were circulated among 
1050 families. The circulation numbered 10.500 
volumes for the year, and would have been much 
greater if only duplicates of many of the works 
were possessed, to say nothing of the demand 
for new books that could not be provided. The 


| circulation has been surprisingly large in the 
| more instructive classes of books, as compared 


in this movement by Mrs, Amarancy Searle, Miss | quirements, will cost at least $28,000. 


with the issue of other libraries. There is a de- 
mand for literature of substantial character in 
this community that would surprise one who has 
not had occasion to realize the mental activity of 
the population in a manufacturing centre. The 
reading-room is crowded nightly by boys and 
men, who are regular visitors. Exclusive of 
those taking books the average number who avail 
themselves of the advantages of the reading-room 
in an evening is’above 50, and would be more than 
double that if there were accommodations for all 
who would be appreciative visitors. A library 
building of such character as the location and the 
cause demand, erected in accordance with plans 
prepared after mature consideration of the re- 
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Added 4668; total 27, 


78 ) 


-O-2 


Omaha (Neb.) P. L. 
issued 145,601 (fict. 7 
“ Pupils from the schoolS visi 
after the close of the last session, making this the 
busiest hour of the day. I t 
is desired, the attendants are too hurried to vol- 
unteer assistance, and the result is that a large 
number confine themselves to the most 
With | 


6sO ° 
tthe library just 


Unless a special subjec 


DOOKS 


easily found. a juvenile catalogue and a 
little assistance from the teachers the fiction in 
this department could be decreased fully 7 ¢ dur- 


ing the first year. 

“ Four book-stacks, having a shelving capacity 
of 6500 books, have just been placed in position, 
Fully half of this space is required to relieve over 
crowded shelves. The remaining space will be 
filled within a very few months and future acces- 
sions will be shelved with great difficulty.’ 





y 








Orqua, O., Schmidlapp Free School Library. 
The foundations of a new building are half com 
pleted. Thetuition of non-resident pupils, which 
is anticipated to go towards the library fund, 
amounted to $573 the past year 

Palmer (Mass.) P. ZL. The corner-stone of the 


new Soldiers’ Memorial and Library Building was 
laid July 22 with Masonic ceremonies, 

The building is to be 64 b 
The first is to be 


y 64 feet, two stories 


high. occupied by the publi 
library and reading-room and the upper by the 


Grand Army post. The foundations are of gran- 
/ 


ite; the body of the building will be of pressed 
brick in two shades, the trit 


nmings of terra-cotta. 


The right-hand entrance opens into an open 
porch and vestibule, in the rear of which is the 
distributing-room of the library At the left of 


this is a reading-room 20 feet square; on the right 
is one of the same size for } ovs. There is a book 
room 21 x 36, made as nearly fireproof as possible; 
also a room for the storing of valuable books 
old mss., etc. There are also coat and toilet 


rooms. 
j 


The building will be heated by steam and lighted 


by electricity, and in the rooms on the first floor 
will be open fireplaces. The building will cost 
$20,000. 
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Hart 


1 
special 


offered 


t 
t 


a resolution providing for the conversion of the 
Mercantile Library into a free public library and 
making provision that the shareholders bring in 
their certificates of stock and have them stamped 
thus expressing their assent to the proposed 


change. 

Mr. Hart asserted that the library was practi 
cally a failure under the present 
ment. Besides, he thought tha 
they could probably se« 
$150,000. 

Che proposition ; with much oppo 
sition on the part of several of the ckholders 
present, and some of them did not hesit to 
severely criticise the present manageme It 
was claimed that the stockholders had not been 
given the rights to which they were entitled under 
the charter, and that much of the bad condition 
of the library was due to the fact that the Board 
of Directors had not consulted them when im- 
portant changes had been made. 
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President Perot defended the managers, claim- 
they had done had been lawfu!l'y done 
erests of the library. The li 
bad and something 
to continue 

, 


to 
was intended 


| ing that all 
| and for the best int 
| brary, he said, was in way 
} mu 
| 


a 


st be done if it is meet the 


He believed 





urposes tor 


free 


r 
rary couk e maae a SUCCESS 
li +} 


money could be at- 
ym wealthy and 


| a ublic lil 
| Philadelphia a 
tracted to 
| philanthropic « 





suct 


zens. 


r offered a subst 


W. R. Tucke tute forthe orig- 
inal resolution providing for the appointment of 

| acommittee of 13 stockholders to confer with the 
Board of Directors upon the entire condition of 


| the library, having as a basis for its consideration 








| a free public library. This was agreed to, and 
| Joseph G. Rosengarten was appointed chairman, 
On May 28 the committee held its first and, so 
| far, only meeting. Mr. Tucker's resolution was 
| discussed at length and it was finally decided to 
appoint a committee to prepare a sketch of the 
| history of the library, with an appeal setting forth 
j the claims of the library on the public, and to 
| consider fully the propositions set forth in Mr 
| Hart's resolution This committee consists of 
Gobrecht, Dr. Mary E. Allen and Prof. 
' S. 
| 1e work that was set down for this committee 
| to do has been practically assigned to Mr. Gob- 
recht, at least that portion in relation to prepar 
ing a sketch of the history of the brary th 
| recommendations as to what should be done, in 


future conditions, 


Mr 


e light of past, present and 
to put it firm 
has been hard at work 


ort will not 


fe Gobrecht 


yuundation, 
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changes made urts ¢ 
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; ini Ian is uncer t arte 


that the c« mpan} 
| One gentleman well posted on the 
| the ce I 


trustees unce 


Is now acting. 


; , » li} ] , | ft 
m is some likelihoor I 


any says ther 
r the Pepper will goin 


consider the 


ginto c« 


| and asking for a master to best man- 


| ner of utilizing the bequest He could then hear 
the claims of the various libraries, and the gentle- 
man said he was sure that the Mercantile would 
obtain the benefit of the fund if it was understood 
that it would be made a free public libra 
On the other hand, those who wish it retained 
as alt present say that with a proper represent 
tion of stockholders on the Board of Director 
and the sacrificing of some privilege yuld be 
successfully maintained and the supply of ks 
kept up. 
The Readts (Pa.) Labrar na elected Rich- 
mond L, Jones President at W: H. Strickland 


Secretary, Treasurer and Libr: It is the in 
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tention of the directors to husband the funds. 
There is now a considerable sum in the treasury, 
which will be used to pay off the mortgage for 
the purpose of making it a free library. The 
rentals of the building will afford a considerable | 
amount to carry this into effect. The legacy left 
by the late Jacob Knabb will at the proper time 
be used for the purpose of purchasing standard | 
works, This is the only legacy ever received by 
the library from any citizen of the county. 





Salem, N. Y. The corner-stone of the Ban- 
croft Public Library and Proudfit Hall building 
was laid July 30 with Masonic ceremonies, 


Scranton, Pa. The Albright Memorial Libra- 
ry building ‘‘ is not a church, nor a theatre, nor | 
a public hall, but a permanent cloister for books 
and readers. Mr. Albright’s aim has been not to 
erect a building that is loud or pompous, but, as 
he writes to me,a building symmetrical in ap- 
pearance, ‘low and unobtrusive, and handsome 
from the character of the work which would be 
put upon it.’ The length of the main building is 
132 feet. Across the L, which contains the books, 
it is roo feet. This arrangement is necessary to 
adapt it tothe peculiar shape of the ground. The 
interior can, it seems to me, hardly be improved 
upon, if convenience, light, and comfort are to be 
considered in connection with the largest effec- 
tiveness. ALFRED HAND.” 


Soda Springs, Jdahe. Capt. J]: Codman has 
given a library of nearly 300 volumes to the vil- 
lage. CC, Weaver is the librarian. 


Spring field ( Mass.) City L. Assoc. Added 3709; 
total 72,485; home use 143,648 (fict. and juv. 
49.1 €); lib. use 21,330, not including brief refer- 
ences tu dict. and encyclopedias; Sunday visitors 
25 


ss. 





** The percentage of fiction is 49.1, which is not 
only less than the previous year, but probably less 
than any previous year. The causes that have 
led to this are obvious. Among them might be 
mentioned the development of the taste for the 
higher departments of literature which has re- 
sulted from the formation of classes for special 
study, and the organization of clubs devoted to 
literary culture. The reading pursued by the pu- 
pils in our public schools in connection with their 
school work has had an influence in this direc- 
tion, and has also led to the reading of a higher 
class of juvenile literature. The placing of new 
books where the visitors to the library can see 
them has also had a favorable influence. Many 
who come to the library for something to read, 
but without any definite idea as to what they | 
want, who would call for a novel if they saw | 
nothing of special interest, often find among these 
new books a work of history, biography, travel 
or general literature which attracts their atten 
tion; they become interested, and soon acquire a 
taste for books of a higher literary grade, and 
afterwards seek for books of this character. But 
aside from these special causes, this result is in a 
large measure owing to the elevating influence 
exerted upon readers by the opportunities which | 
a valuable public library affords; the habit of | 
reading is a great educator of the taste of those | 
who read, and the best fiction is not only valuable | 
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in itself, but also develops a taste for other de- 
partments of literature. 

“We are gratified in being able to report an 
increase in the use of the library for purposes of 
special study and reference.” 

The building, first used in 1871, was planned 
to hold 75,000 to 80,000 volumes. It now has 
72,000, 

“ Many of the evils of inadequate accommoda- 
tions are beginning to be felt even now. The 
classification has already been broken in upon by 
the exigencies of space, and this difficulty will in- 
crease with each month and year. And there are 
other wants besides the capacity for storage and 
for the convenient and proper arrangement and 
classification of the books. Roomsare also needed 
for the directors, for the librarian, for the cata 
logue work and for the repairing of~books. A 
room is needed, also, for the use of clubs, literary 
societies and persons engaged in the investiga- 
tion of special subjects, where they can have, not 
only the books, but, also, tables and writing ma- 
terials, and comparative freedom from the con- 
fusion incident to the coming and going of large 
numbers of people; for already the few hundreds 
of paying subscribers have swelled, since the li- 
brary was made free, to more than 12,000 ticket- 
holders, and this number will enlarge from year 
to year as the city increases in population. Such 
a room, moreover, would greatly accommodate 
the teachers in our public schools who come with 
their classes to the library for the study of topics 
connected with their school work. Convenient 
arrangements ought also to be made for the 
proper display and the best practical use of our 
large collection of books and engravings in the 
departments of industrial and fine arts, which are 
becoming more and more valuable every year for 
purposes of careful study. These needs are be- 
coming more apparent as our library becomes 
increasingly a library of reference as well as a 
circulating library. Provision was made for these 
special uses in the original plan of the present 
building, but the failure to secure the requisite 
funds for its erection compelled a modification 
of the plan, and not only a reduction in the size 
of the building, but, also, the abandonment of 
many of the desirable features embraced in the 
architect’s original design.” 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) P. LZ. opened as a free 
library Aug. 1, the Library Association having 
given its books to the city. The library receives 
$7000 this year from the city. It is to be kept 
in the second story of the city hall. 








Washington, D. C., Pan Americanl. O. T. 
W. writes,in his Washington letter tothe N. Y. 
Examiner, July 24 

‘*There ought to be gathered in the Congres- 
sional Library the very best apparatus for study- 


| ing the early history of the continent. There 
| ought to be exhibited in Chicago the very best 
| collection possible of the arts of the aborigines of 


the three Americas. At this time — and perhaps 
never again will it arise — the occasion serves; the 
iron is hot.” 


Yale College L. ‘* Hundredsof books are now 
being shifted daily from the crowded shelves and 
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high piled alcoves of the old structure to the 
more commodious quarters of the new i 





Already valuable referencé-books of every ue 
scription are ranged about the beauti 
room, whose rounded walls and d 


southwest wing of the Chittenden Library. The 


x 





superb stained-glass window a mg the western 
side throws a rich light on the tables, though for 


a dark day the other wind 


hardly nume 


ows in the room seem 


us or large enot 





main rvom in 
peaking-tubes connect with the different stories 
and dumb-waiters run to the top of the building 
By means of tt 

clerks, books may be obtained at short -not 
from the most remote shelves in the topmost 
story. 





The main section of the old library wi 
hereafter be used simply for the storage of books 
which are less often required for reference. The 
brick passage-way between the new and the old 


files of the New 





buildings is now lined by t 
Haven and New York papers. 

** A glance at the new Ch rary sug- 
gests the grand plan for the Yale Library of the 
future. That plain bare brick wall on the north, 


that seems to clash so rudely with the massive 





stone that is used in the rest of the building, 


means simply that some ay 





brary will be opened on that side to make con- 
nection with a still greater structure, of which it 
shall be only a wing, and which will « r the 


long space from the Art School to Dwight Hall 


Yorktown, Dickey Co., North Dakota. “ Out 





setilers in ning to Dakota ignored books, ow- 
ing to high rates of freight The result has been 
little or no good reading-matter The Settlers 
Library will be organized in August by voluntary 
gifts of books from generous-hearted donors 
We aim to secure 1000 volumes New York 
Pennsylvania and M gan have ntributed 
nearly sou volumes. Books may be sent (we d 


not ask money or new books) as freight to the 
undersigned, to Fullerton, Dickey County, N. D 
or single books to Yorktown P. O., Dickey Coun- 
ty, N. D. LENox.” 

Ayr, Scotland. Mr. Carnegie has given an- 
other $50, this time to Ayr, for a public li 
brary, on condition that Ayr votes itself under 
the Libraries Act 


Barnsley, Eng. July 7 a free public library 
was opened at Karnsley by the Marquis of Ripon 
A local resident, Mr. C. Harvey, had agreed to 
contribute liberally towards the object on the un- 
derstanding that the Act should be adopted. At 
a public meeting at Rugby also it has been re- 
solved to adopt the Act. 





Cairo. Since the effort to internationalize 
Egypt, as distinguished from Anglicizing it, the 
claims of nationai right to places and positions 
go very far. Here is an instance: The present 
director of the Khedivial library, Dr. Vollers, is 
about to retire to accept a professorship at Til- 


bingen. The pay smal t re a veral 
candidates for the place, the most important of 


them being Mr. E: A. Van Dyck, an American. 
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But the appointment of any one not a German 
will bring about a diplomat storm, unless by 
any chance the German Government has mo can- 
lidate. What is needed to make the library use- 
ful is a scholar y up to his work, and nota 
man sent out to make Dimsell acquainted with 
colloquial Arabi Dr. Vo'lers has probably jus 


tenure of office by his dictionary of col- 
oquial Egyptian Arabic now printing at Beirut. 
Mr. Van Dyck is the son of Dr. Van Dyck, the 
well-known Arabic scholar and missionary at 
Beirut As he was born and has passed all his 


wn F 


life in the East, he has a thorough knowledge 


both of collog and literary Arabic, to which 
he adds most of the European languages. Speci- 


mens of his serious studies are a careful mono- 
graph on the capitulations with the Ottoman Em- 
re, a translation from the Italian of Gatteschi's 
Real property mortgage, etc., according to Ot- 
toman law,” and transiations from the French of 
‘* The right of landed property in Egypt,” and 

Public instruction in Egypt,’’ both by Yakub 
Artin Pasha, and the latter recently reviewed by 
us Such work ought to be encouraged, and the 
fact that Mr. Van Dyck has been in our State 
Department and our consular service, and is now 
Professor in the Khedivial high school, would 
under ordinary circumstances, tell in his favor. 
But in Egypt!” — Nation, July 1 





ft some 





England. The London Athenaeum says 

brary reports: “ At Barrow the inhabitants are 
reading less, according to the chairman’s report, 
because trade has improved; at Richmond the 
financial difficulties are subject of complaint, the 


voluntary rate showing a continued decline ; the 
other reports are satisfactor ut Handsworth, 


however, there is a lack of room, 


London People’s Pala Since January the 
) 


lace has been used by 





library at the People 
204,647 persons, at 
35.653. O Sundays 27,228 persons have 
lves of the library and reading- 
room Over 1500 volumes have been presented 





ue of books amounte 





iled themse 


by various donors, 1000 of these being given by 
the kindness of Mr. J. Passriore E irds, of the 
Echo. The Wilkie Collins memorial fund has 
been expended in procuring a library of standard 
novels. There isa marked improvement in the 





da steadily growing demand 


class of reading, at 
for technical and scientific (literature. — Ath 


Naples. The Naples correspondent 





Athenaum writes Some time has ela 
icchesi-Palli had 
given a library of dramatic works to the nation 
As yet they have not been housed, but Signor 
Boselli, the Minister of Public Instruction, has 
now granted for that purpose two handsome 
rooms belonging to the Pinacotheca of the Na- 








since I reported that Count I 


tional Museum of Naples. Count Lucchesi wi 

decorate these rooms at his own expense, and ir 
a few days the distinguished artist Perri w 

commence the affreschi of the ceilings The 
Pungolo adds: * Our libraries are not in the most 
flourishing state. It requires immense labor to 
make some of the distributers understand what 
you require ; they look at you stupidly ; and af 
ter studying the catalogue for an hour, as if they 
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were deciphering a papyrus, they return and say 
that the ‘‘ book is out,” or does not exist. 
this is precious time lost, and it occurs frequent- 
ly atthe National Museum of Naples. When books 
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All | ———_—_—_- 


really needed for study are sought for in vain, it | 


would be as well to burn the shelves, or sell the 
books to the shopkeepers. The libraries have 
become reading-rooms for youths who frequent 
them to read Manzoni or Walter Scott, or to study 
for the approaching examinations the geometry 
of Legendre, the grammar of Melga or the com- 
mentaries of Julius Cesar.’ 
ises more details on this subject, and it is to be 
hoped that Signor Boselli will make some in- 
quiries and introduce some necessary reforms.” 


Newcastle-upon-7yne. (gth rpt.) Added 3070; 
total 66,969 ; issued, lending lib., 261,439, juve 
nile lib. 46,309 ; patents 4055; ref. lib. consulted 
40,425 times, The Walter Scott collection con- 
tains 437 vols. The library has received 416 v. 
and 8 pm. selected by the librarian from the dupli- 
cates of the British Museum. 

Paris. The present address of the Biblio- 
théque Administrative de la Préfecture de la 
Seine is Hdtel de Ville de Paris. It has left the 
Pavillon de Flore. 

South Kensington. A. S. K. Reader writes to 
the Athenaeum: *‘ Now that the lamented death 
of Mr. Soden Smith makes it necessary to appoint 
a successor to the headship of the book depart- 
ment of the South Kensington Museum, may I 
be permitted, in the interim, to point out the ab- 
solute need of a stricter rule in the reading- 
rooms? The reader is required, and that is well, 
to write out and sign a ticket before using a book ; 
but instead of being required to return the vol- 
umes at the receive the ticket as a 
receipt for them, he has only to leave them at his 
seat, and is in no way responsible for their safety. 
The risk of loss is appreciably greater than if the 
ticket were held in pledge, as it were. This is 
done at the British Museum, where the readers are 
far more numervus than at the South Kensing- 
ton Libraries. Also, at the British Museum 
some guarantee of character is required, which is 
not the case (nor do I ask it) at South Kensing- 
ton ; but the art students, who are admitted free, 
are for the most part a very irresponsible class,” 

Turin. A library exclusively intended for 
women will shortly be opened. The rooms are 
elegantly furnished, and the tables will be cov- 
ered with all the best periodicals and newspapers 


desk and 


that can interest female ‘readers, while the best | 
Turin, it is 


modern books will fill the shelves. 
said, will be the first Italian city that can boast of 
such a library. — Critic, Aug. 9. 
PRACTICAL NOTES 

Folding Newspaper File. “ The reading-room 
of the Sacramento Public Library is very small, 
and to keep a hundred or more papers on file in 
the usual way was impossible. 


So an ingenious | 


The Pungolo prom- | 
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Librarians. 

Carr, H: J., librarian of the Public (School) 
Library of Grand Rapids, Mich., for the past five 
years, has resigned his position there, to take 
effect October 15 next, and has been elected 
librarian of the new public library which will be 
started at St. Joseph, Mo. The Grand Rapids 
daily Zag/e, Sept. 4, says: ‘‘ H: J. Carr, one of the 
mostcompetent men in the country tocare for and 
manage a public library, tendered his resignation 
of the position of librarian of Grand Rapids Public 
Library, to accept a considerably largersalary with 
more agreeable conditions. It isnot a comfortable 
thought that our city cannot, or does not, afford 
to keep such an employé. The officers of the St. 
Joseph Library, hunting for the right sort of a 
man to take care of and build up their library, 
asked the experts of the country to recommend 
a suitable person to them. When Mr. Carr began 
here five years ago our library had but 13,500 
books on its shelves. Now it has 22,600 volumes, 
effectively catalogued, and in excellent working 
condition. It has become a credit to our city, 
and largely through his efforts.” 

A free public library law, modelled on the 
excellent one of Illinois, was enacted in Missouri 
in 1885, and this new enterprise at St. Joseph 
is the first one to be established thereunder. 

FARQUHAR, E: J., who has been in Patent Office 
Library for 20 years, was promoted (July 1, 1890) 
from $1400 to $1800 salary. As Assistant Li- 
brarian he has seen many librarians come and 
go, and has been the mainstay of all of them as 
to the administration of the library. M. 

Forp, W: E., after nearly years’ service as 
janitor of the Boston Public Library, has resigned 
to undertake other duties. During his long term 
of service no loss or damage to property has oc- 
curred. When the Winthrop House was burnt 
he wasall night on the roof of the library building, 
extinguishing cinders blown from the fire; at 
another time he discovered a fire inthe Hotel Pel- 
ham, next door, the ready extinguishment of 
which saved the library from peril. His pres- 
ence of mind on occasion of the bursting of the 
water service-pipe saved a vast amount of prop- 
erty, and his subsequent timely discovery of 
broken gas-pipes and prompt remedy averted dis- 
aster. 

GREENOUGH, W: W. 


2. 
«3 


** The statement that Mr. 


| Greenough had consented, at the request of the 


} 


trustee invented a file which could be folded up | 


and stored in small compass. He cut the file 
sticks in the middle and inserted thongs of leather. 
So arranged, the files can be folded up and be- 
stowed in labelled compartments with great con- 
venience and economy of space.” 


| than 


trustees, to write a history of the Boston Public 
Library, reminds me,” says the Boston correspon- 
dent of the Crific, ‘‘ that the extent of his services 
to that institution is not generally known. He 
was associated in its management in its infancy, 
and was a member of the Board of Trustees with 
Edward Everett, and with George Ticknor, who 
was the means of impressing on the library its 
free circulating character. Mr. Everett became 
President of the board in 1852, and was succeeded 
in 1865 by Mr. Ticknor, who served but one 
year, and was followed by Mr. Greenough, who 
resigned a year or two ago, aftera service of more 
30 years. That trusteeship is said by a 
high authority — Dr. Justin Winsor, in the ‘ Me- 
moriai history of Boston’ — to have been marked 
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by a devoted interest to the library's welfare, and 
I thought it would be interesting to recall th 





tributes of Mr. Greenough’s dist 
ciates in the Board of Trustees, of whom he is the 
sole survivor, to the value of his aid. 

** Writing from Berlin, where he was busy buy- 
ing books forthe library in 1856, Mr. Ticknor in- 
forms Mr. Everett that he is much gratified 
the account which the latter gives of Mr. Green 
ough’s important services and i 
ous and disinterested manner in which 
rendered them. ‘I expected no less fr 
he adds, ‘and thank him as heartily for F 
has done asif I were to be personally benefite 


with 


of the very 


by it.” It must be borne in mind thatthe labor 
of the trustees in the early days of th ar 
when itscharacter was unformed and its resources 


were limited, was much greater than it is to-day 

“Mr. Greenough is the ouly survivor of the 
original members of the old Friday Dining Club, 
the only social club to which George ° 





I 
ever belonged, and which numbered Agassiz 
Felton, Hillard, B. R. Curtis, Sidney |! 
and Professor W. B. Rogers in its ranks. He 
has been a member for many years of the We 


nesday Evening Century Club, the oldest socia 
club in Boston. His* History of the Put I 
brary’ will be a work of signal interest and value.” 


Macray, Rev. W. Dunn, “ author of ‘ The an- 
nals of the Bodleian Library,’ of which the 2d 


enlarged edition has just appeared, was presented 
on the occasion of the soth anniversary of | ¢ - 
ployment in the Bodleian | y with ana 
dress and a memorial by tt staff of th rstit 
tion present 1 past An g t tter are 
the Dean of Canterbury, Prof. Max Miiller, M 
Ingram Bywater and the Rev. |. W. Nutt. Mr 
Macray has taken a great part in the compilation 


f 
ol 


he general catalogue of the B eian Library 


collections Digby and Rawlinson A to D, the 
last of which is passing through the press. Mr 


t 

and is the author of the catalogues of the ms. 
! 
l 


Macray, being one of the most experiet d of 


Latin paleographers, has assisted, and sti 


tinues to assist, a great number olf workers upon 


Latin mss. in the Bodleian Library The Recor 


Office has also availed itself from time to time 


of his capacities for investigating cuments in 





foreign and provincial archives. 

MAXWELL, Mrs. S.. B., formerly State Librarian 
of lowa., is Cataloging tne lanesv ¢ Wis.) Free 
Library 


SARGENT, Miss Abby L., of Lowell, has been 
librarian of the Wilmington (N, C.) Library As 
sociation since March 1, 18yo. 


Banks, Mrs. M.. H.(G.), class of 1880, is cat 
uloging the James Prendergast Free Library, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

FoOwLer, Miss Mary, class of 1800, has been 
since Aug. 1 in charge of the catalog dept. of 
Cornell University Library. 

Mep.uicott, Miss Mary, class of 1589 former 
ly librarian of the College for training teachers, 
N. Y. City, is in charge of the reference dept. 
in the Springfield (Mass.) City Library. 
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The Boston P. L.'s July bulletin contains pt 
2 of P. L. Ford's Bibliography of the official put 
itions of the ¢ tinental Congress, 1774-59 
COLCHESTER, Eng Catalogue of the Harsnett 
Library; by Gor iG vin ( 189 
Ihe library of Harsnett, Archbishop of 
Yale, 1629 1, was bequeathed to his native town 
{ Cole ster. The single condition was thata 
room should be provided, and the object of the 
vest is stated by him to be that the clergy of 
the town and other 1 have tree access 
r the j read y he fact 
{ the corporation f the AViINg Ca ed a 
ilalogue t yrinte Ss evidence fanny were 
needed, that the terms of the bequest w be in- 
terpreted in accordance with the ideas of our own 


time, rather than with those of the days of the 


or 
There are many beautiful specimens of 15th 
entury typograpl chietly rom he presses 
Str re. Ve t nd Nuremberg Of the 
I n ry here are ex es of s of the 
st fam printers wl then exer ed their 
rt at Paris, Frankfort, Geneva, Basle, and other 
places Ihe brary is rich in the productions of 
Christopher Plantin, of Antwerp 
Says Mr. Goodwin A valuable feature of the 
rary W be Tou in S « tion of polemi- 
reat relating controversies lt we the 
Churche f I " nd R € It is t ally 
rich books of this character printe broad in 
Eng list j tains mumerous prt ( s of 
the Re in Catholic presses in Paris, Rouen, 
1) Louva St. Omer, and Antwery The 
it presecr room of ( hester 
Castle The ta e, which has een pro 
n ina slyle at leav iothing to be desired 
lot pu shec but may e ¢ ined of the 
Town Clerk f ¢ he n payment of five 
hillings ]. S. 
INDIAN mis P. I Finding-list of t ksin the 
( ‘ { Biography, History, a rravels. 
Sinan 
Ir ilatla Is, I } I 
This is reality, a brief-title classed-cataloguc 
f ks. It proposed to foliow this ume 
wil! thers, the whole to form a com] te cala 
‘ ne rary, consisting ol i catalog ~ 
published in separate volumes, This plan has 


the great practical advantage of permitting the 


student or reader of any particular department 


of literature to obtain a classified list of the books 
in that department at a small cost, and does not 
compel him to purchase the whole range of lit- 


erature to ect the smal! part that he needs The 
n 


relative economy of its proc uction, when c 








I 
pared with a general catalogue, and faciily 
with which, under this system, the new additions 
to the library can be f 1 if re editions 
without involving a great Jclit al expense 

also commended the plan [he v me contains 
biographical references to over 000 It duals 
—a greater number, it is | eved, than is to be 
found in any other printed catalogue.”” The sub- 


ject index contains nearly 400 reference 
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SALEM (Mass.) P. L. Books on the Civil War. 
Aug. 1890 (annual meeting of the G. A. R., in 
Boston). [Salem, 1890.] 4 p. sm. Q. 


SrockHotm. K. BretiorHeKket. Handlingar, 
arsberittelse fir ar 1889; beriittelser om 


Stockholm, 18go. 


12 
Sveriges krieg, 2, 1655-79. 
12 and 129-218 p. O. 

Catalogue of local 
rOp. -» 84 


WANDSWORTH (£xg.) P. L. 


views, etc. Wandsworth, 1890. 


Bibliografn. 


Gay, Frank B. Bibliography of the Society. 
81-84 of Connecticut Hist. Soc. 
of the Society, 


(Pages 
Genesis and development 


1889. O.) 


GAYLEY, C: Mills, and Scott, Fred Newton. A 
guide to the literature of esthetics. Berkeley, 
116 p. O. (Suppl. to the Rpt. of the 


1590. 


Sec, of the Bd. of Regents, Univ. of California.) | 


Sold by the Univ. Librarian, price 5 cts. Clas- 
sified. ‘“‘ Is of a general character. 
liographies will take up special topics of xsthetic 
criticism, analyze them minutely, and coliect 


from available sources whatever references are | 


found to bear upon th-m.” The material is en- 
tirely ‘‘taken from two university libraries, 
neither of which is so well equipped with special 
treatises on zwsthetics as might be desired.” The 
compilers acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr. 
J. C. Rowell, librarian of the University. 

M. 
tales dealing with American 
52 p. O. 
Every library at least should possess itself of 
this. It isan attempt, in behalf of rational reading, 


to restore to novels their novelty —i.¢., to save 
from unjust oblivion such as have grown old 


GRISWOLD, W Descriptive list of novels and 


** country life.” 
Cambridge, Mass. 


without ceasing to be good and profitable, and | 


so, in Mr. Griswold’s words, to ‘lessen, in some 
measure, the disposition to read an inferior new 
novel when superior o/d books, equally fresh to 
most readers, are at hand.’ This laudable de- 
sign will be continued in a list descriptive of 


American city life, and with lists of ‘ Interna- | 


tional’ and romantic stories. The first two may 
confidently be recommended to European pub- 
lishers in search of something to translate, as a 
means of conveying correct ideas about this 
country to their fellow-countrymen. Mr. Gris- 
wold’s plan is to give title, author, publisher, 
and year of publication, and to follow these data 
with a carefully selected critique from some 
literary review in good standing. The scene 
the story is currently emphasized in bold type, 
but Mr. Griswold’s index takes the searcher right 
to the desired locality. New England naturally is 
far in the lead ; next come the Middle and the 
Southern, and then the Western States. New 


Future bib- | 


of 


Hampshire lacks its novelist, apparently — of | 


! 

| course judged by the compiler’s standard. In 
families having access to a public library, this 
List ought to afford an answer to many trouble- 
some questions about reading.” — Nation, Aug. 


} 28. 
KAYSERLING. Biblioteca espafiola-portugueza- 
judaica. Strassburg, K. J. Triibner, 1890. 
21+ 155 p. 8°. 6 marks. 


*“*M. Kayserling is well known for his re- 
searches into the history of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jews. This handsome volume consists 
of an introduction on the literature of the Span- 
ish Jews, the bibliography (including a large 
number of ms. work:), a list of Jewish-Spanish 
journals (among them we notice one in the city 
of Mexico founded last year), Spanish writings 
against the Jews, a collection of the proverbs of 
the Spanish Jews, and three carefully prepared 
indices.” — Nation. 


Lange, W: Coolidge. Dante bibliography for 
(Pages 21-45 of DANTE SociETY, gth 

ann. rpt., Camb., 1890, O., 45 p.) 

‘** The Italian Dante Society having now under- 
taken to record the appearance of Dante publica- 
| tions under more favorable conditions and in a 
more thorough manner than is possible here, it is 
probable that the bibliography which has now 
been printed for four years in these Reports will 
be discontinued.” 


1889. 


PELLINI, Silvio. Manuale bibliografico per lo 


| 

| 

|} gstudente di lettere. Padova, Drucker e Seni- 
| 


gaglia; Verona, Carlo Drucker edit., 18go. 


148 p. 16°. 2 lire. 
| 


SARGENT, J: F. Reading for the young ; a classi- 
fied and annotated catalog, with an alphabetical 
| author-index. Prepared for publication by M.. 
| E. and Abby L. 
American Library Association Publishing Sec- 
oO. 


Sargent, and issued by the 


Boston, Library Bureau, 18go. 1. 

Price, in paper covers, 75c.; in cloth boards, 
$1; in half goat, A.L.A. style, very substantial, 
$1.50 (for single copies). The paper-covered 
edition will be sold in quantities, as follows: 5 
copies 6o0c., 10 copies s0c., 20 copies 45c., 50 
copies 374¢c., 100 copies 25c. each. Libraries or 
schools can make special arrangements for large 
numbers of copies, either with or without special 
title-pages and additional local introductory 
matter, by applying to the Library Bureau. 
Separate sections of the classified list, covering 
certain classes of books, will also be furnished if 
wanted in quantities. Members of the Publish- 
ing Section are entitled to a special discount of 
20 per cent. on all the above prices, and the book 
trade to one of 10 per cent. 


tion. 


WoLKAN, R. Béhmens Antheil an der deutschen 
Litteratur d. 16. Jahrh. 1. Thi. 
+140. p. 8°. 4m. 
Contains Bibliographie der deutschen Litteratur 
Béhmens im 16, Jahrh. 


Prag., Haase, 


1890. 8 
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Bibliographical Publications. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
Established in 1872, with which was incorporated the 
American Literary Gaseite and Publishers’ Circular 
(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr. George W 
Childs, Recognized as the representative of the pub 
lishing and bookselling interests in the United States 
Contains full weekly record of American publications, 
with monthly indexes, et« Subscription, $3.00 per an 
num, postpaid; single nos., ro cts., postpaid 


THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclectic 





Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, and 
containing the freshest news concerning books and 
authors; lists of new publications ; reviews and critical 
comments; characteristic extracts; sketches and anec 


dotes of authors; courses of reading; bibliographical 
references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest books 
etc., etc Subscription, $1.co per annum, postpaid ; 
singe nos., t 


THE LIBRARY 


ly. Official Organ of the 


cts 


JOURNAL. Month- 


American Library Association, 


Edited by Cuarces A, Cutter, Librarian Boston 
Athenzum, and Pa L. Fort Subscript ion, $5 per 
annum, post paid (including the Literary News, mont! 
ly); single nos., 50 cts, 


BOOKS OF ALL 


the Purchase of _ Books 
and Lynps E, Jones am 


TIME. A Guide for 
Compiled by F. Levroipt 
» Paper, ro cents 


THE AME RIC AN CATALOGUE 





of books in print and for sale (including reprints and 
importations) July 1, 187¢ Compiled (under the direx 
tion of F. Levi rT) by Lynps E, Jones. Subject 
volume, 4to, half moroc« $ [A uthor-and-title t 


f print.) 
THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATA- 


meme is out « 


LOGUE. Being the full titles, with descriptive notes, 
of all books recorded in Tue Pus.isne Weexkcy, dur 
ing the calendar year, with author, title, and subject-in- 
jex, publishers’ annual lists and directory of publishers 
1889 volume, 8vo, met, sheets, $3. half morocce 


$3 (} 
THE CO-OPERATIVE INDEX ro 
li W 


lume for 1886 ts out of print.) 


| elated nt hgh wpe Annual. E 1 by 

HER, wit! e€ co-operatior : men ers of ihe 
pet my Pn Associati 1. Subscription, $2 per 
annum, postpaid 


THE L IBRARY LIST. Being a list of 


Publi ibraries in the United States and Canada of 
over tooo volumes, with classification by size and name 
of Librarian. 8vo, half leather, act, $3.50 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. Papers 
selected by Samus. S. Green. 16mo, cloth, cts. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


RY. By Rev. A. E. Dunninc 


LIBRA- 


16mo, cloth, 60 cents 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


P.O. Box 9438, 


A Book for the Librarian’s Desk 


The Annual Catalogue, 


The Annual American Cataiogue for 1889 con- 





tains 


(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in 


1559 

(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author 
alphabet, of all books recorded in the Pus EI 
WERKLY, 188 

(3) Author-, title and subje index to same, in one 
alphabet 

(4) Publishers’ annual lists for 1889 

The edition is limited, and to secure copies 
orders should be sent at once. The price is 


$3.00 sheets, $3.50 half leather. 


We also supply the English Catalogue for 1889 


price, $1.50, paper ; the Annual American and 


1889, can be had in one vol- 


English Catalogues, 
ume, half leather, $5 


OO, 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL ST.), 


). Box 943 New York. 


Franklin Square (330 Peart Street), New York. 


U. MAGGS, 
Second-hand and Export Bookseller, 


169 CHURCH STREET, 


Paddington, London, England, 


Illustrated and Standard Works, 
Antiquarian, Herald- 


, Illuminated and Early 


Specialty. 
First Ed 
ry, Voyages and 


itions, Americana, 
Travels 


Printed Books. 


Orders for Books from Public Libraries, and 

Lists of Wants receive special attention. 
TALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION 
SALI Library of 8000 volumes. 


ns SALE! Jil 
4 
Would sell in bu 


Well-selected works on 


lk or divide by subjects. 


Natural Sciences, num 


bering 2000 volumes. Agriculture, Anthropol 
ogy, Geology, Botany, specially we yvered 
Catalogue can be had on application t 
E. R. KLIPPART, 
275 E. Town Street 
Co.Lumpus, Ohi 
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1IsZ2. 
LEIPZIG: 
Hospitat Str. 10. 


LONDON: 
30 WELLINGTON Sr., STRAND. 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 


than any otl 


er house in America or Europe. 


Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 
open Accounts with all the large publishing houses in the world. 

His large experience enables him to give information about and to find searce and rare books to his 
patrons at most advantageous prices. 

From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers the 


charges for freight, etc. 


Most of the principal Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 
their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following: 


Adelbert College. 

Alma College. 

Am. Museum of Natural History. 
Amherst College. 

Astor Library. 

College of the City of New York. 
College of Physicians, Phiia. 
Columbia College. 

Corneil University. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
Haverford College. 


SPECIAL 


“Mr, Stechert h 


as for years furnished this 
usand volur 


a. Mr. Stechert 


fler. I 


S$ suct 


he is at 


‘Seven years ago, in reorganizing the C 
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has always g 
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E 
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hes in differ 


r methods 


imira 
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time and money as dealing thr 


“Oo lit 1 the hig 
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mmittee speaks 
appreciation of « 


wary « 


shown an intelligent 


GUSTAV 


LONDON 


ess is d t $s co a versonal at 


onsider a New Yor 


cals with the least delay, 
dering thro 
to give Mr. St 


date 


est te 


Johns Hopkins University. 
Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. 
Miami University. 

N. ¥. State Library. 

N. Y¥. Hospital Library. 

Ohio State University. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pablic Library, Cincinnati, 0. 
Public Library, Cleveland, 0. 
Public Library, Minneapolis. 
Reynolds Library. 

State Library of Connecticut. 


——_———-a — — 
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State University of Lowa. 

State University of Kansas. 
State University of Nebraska. 
Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Trinity College. Hartford, Conn. 
University of Hlinois 

University of Minnesota. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Wesleyan University. 

Williams College. 

Yale University. 


an books, and has bought for us 
the bus nd the reasonable 
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Library, Albany, N.Y. 


French and German books, both new 
me to our notice, while he 
n New York, represented 
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‘ Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


las at the Leipzig and London ends, 
r the advantage of this library to 
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ll things included, so economical! of 


Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


t only saved us many dollars, but have 


of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


E. STECHERT, 


NEW YORK. 








